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Most Tragic of All 


ANE German leaders have mostly abandoned the 
\7 idea of world-dominion by means of this war 
They are now planning to obtain something to show 
to the German people as an excuse for having plunged 
them into a stroke of aggression that promises to kill 
most of the German male youth and leave the country 
bankrupt. They do not really expect to show them 
new territory. They expect to get their colonies 
»ack and an indemnity. They won’t get any indem- 
nity. 

French leaders are drifting into a somewhat similar 
state of mind. Last spring they were interested most 
in. forcing liberalism on Germany, so as to make it 
possible for the world to live in peace hereafter. Now 
it is fairly obvious that liberalism will come in Ger- 
many, and come rapidly, if the battle is a draw. Of 
course, absolute victory for Germany would strength- 
en despotism, because it would be necessary to rule 
unwilling peoples with the iron hand, but short of that 
improbability, liberalism will gain rapidly because 
the country will see where despotism led it and what 
a price it pays Why, then, would France refuse to 

stop if there were a chance for peace on the condition 
of everything restored to everybody ,—the status quo 
ante? For a reason not the same as the German, but 
yet not without resemblances to it. French leaders 
have no aggression to answer for, but they have a peo- 
ple to console for vast sacrifices, and the consolations 
dreamed of are an indemnity and the Rhine as a 
“natural” frontier There is no doubt of the justice of 
the French claims, but is it wise tc fight another year, 
or two, or three, and to leave Germany resentful and 
planning a future revenge? 

Great Britain, looked upon as the leader of the 
entente. is committed to an indemnity for Belgium, 
nothing else. All else put forward by Mr. Asquith 
consists of words that can be interpreted as one 
chooses, such as “until France is adequately secured 
against menace of aggression; until the rights of the 
small nationalities of Europe are placed upon an un- 
assailable foundation; and until the military domina- 
tion of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.” The 
problem has become much harder since Italy and 
Bulgaria entered the war, but if Germany and Eng- 
land agree to terms it is fairly safe to say the others 
will fall in. Russia, for her part, can afford to 
wait. 

In the main, therefore, the governments at war 
would be willing tc stop on the status quo ante, but 
they fear public opinion, and also each fears the jeer- 
ing comments of the enemy if a first move is made. 
The worst tragedy of the war,—more terrible even 


the war. 








than the decision of one man in Germany to have a 
war,—is this inability to stop, this blind fighting on 
after the destruction is enough to stop the German 
menace; fighting on perhaps for years, to arrive prob- 
ably at last at just about the place that stopping now 
would mean. Germany, if she cares to fight to the bit- 
ter end, cannot be actually conquered in less than two 
more years, and it will probably take longer. It 
would be folly to stop the war on the basis of count- 
ing that Germany in winning land battles has won 
That would merely mean misery, resent- 
ment and soon another war. But to stop on the 
arrangement of going back to the old bound- 
aries would be to abandon almost no advantage of 
the struggle on the Allies’ side, and infinitely to lessen 
the cost and the hatred. Whatever happens in the 
Balkans, it is probable that before next summer ends 
the Germans will be driven out of Russia. By that 
time they can be driven out of France and Belgium 
if the French generals and statesmen wish to pay the 
price in men. But once Germany is back in her own 
country she will hold her ground a long time and de- 
stroy more of her antagonists than she loses herself. 
The military situation, therefore, offers an argument 
for peace. It is only the irrational mood of all the 
peoples that prevents. 

War becomes a habit like anything else. 
deaths and loss seem awful at first. Then the peo- 
ples take them for granted. This habit formed, it 
will be easy from mere momentum to fight long after 
the original objects are no longer being advanced, and 
carnage goes on for nothing. 


The 


Why Not Talk Straight? 


IS IT not tiresome, this practise of complaining of 

one course and fearing to recommend the opposite? 
The woods are full of newspapers and private in- 
dividuals that are loftily ironical about the number 
of notes the American State Department has sent, 
“without doing anything.” Everywhere you find 
people who say this continual writing gets on their 
nerves. Everywhere you find newspapers who jeer 
it as a literary exercise. Ask any one of these in- 
dividuals or newspapers whether he would prefer a 
declaration of war, or a breaking of relations that 
would lead in a few days to war, and nine times out 
of ten at least he will either answer no or else evade 
the question. What is really desired is a mere 
chance to sputter over a course recognized as right, 
although requiring patience. Is it not more credit- 
able either to point out what you wish to have done 
or to accept cordially the slow and unstriking estab- 
lishment of principle, wearing as it may be? 
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The Pity of It 


N LORD ROSEBERY’S regrets over the defense 

agitation in the United States there lies much 
truth. Instead of our striking a note of confidence 
in permanent peace devices after the war, we show 
that Germany has made us afraid to rest on that 
hope. It is sad indeed. We give up the privilege 
oi insisting on hope and faith, not because we will 
but because we fear we must. It is not the amount 
of preparedness we shall arrange that does the harm; 
it is the killing of the spiritual note we should wish 
to strike. Improvement in defense seems wise, as 
this world is constituted, but Heaven preserve us 
trom the fire-eaters and whip-the-earth people. Also, 
while Heaven is about it, may it preserve us from 
wringing principally out of the poor the money to 
pay for preparedness. 


Hyphen Politics 


HE aggressive manner in which a big New York 
German meeting, backed by the Staats-Zeitung, 
declared against Mr. Wilson’s reelection, ‘carries still 
further the unintelligent effort of the hyphens to 
combine in domestic politics on foreign issues. We 
lave already spoken of the fact that the pretended 
German who brought up the issue ‘in Chicago re- 
ceived a defeat that established a record in the city. 
In the same connection should be carefully pondered 
the results of the election last month in Cleveland. 
Up to near the end of the campaign it looked as if 
Peter Witt would be elected. He made a strong 
pro-German declaration, however, and this position 
of his was spread all over the town the Sunday be- 
fore election, with the result that he was defeat- 
ed. Germans merely help Wilson by their per- 
formances, but they hurt their own standing as 
American citizens and they work against the Ameri- 
can ideal. 


Survivors 





A Good Example 


: tw University of Missouri is a comparatively 

small institution. Nevertheless, it had con- 
tributed more than $300 for the relief of destitute 
Armenians in Turkey and Russia by the time it had 
been at work on the matter only two weeks. The sum 
was raised by cooperation between the University 
Missourian, a daily paper published by the students 
of the school of journalism, and a committee of uni- 
versity and townspeople. If any other colleges wish 
to imitate the University of Missouri they will be 
helping in the great work of war relief in as practical 
and sympathetic a manner as is possible. Apparently 
most of the Armenians are going to be killed by 
Hadji Wilhelm’s ally, but it seems as if the neutral 
world ought at least to make life a little easy for 
those whom the Turks do not put out of their misery. 


Sadness or Satire? 


OL. FRANCIS G. WARD, for fourteen years 
commissioner of public works, has just enjoyed 
the largest funeral ever vouchsafed to a citizen of 
Buffalo. Pillars of society and business figured in the 
procession, along with numberless employees. Colonel 
Ward could employ more men to do one man’s work 
than anybody known to history. Under him Buffalo 
had more city employees than any American city ex- 
cept New York and Chicago. He was a good- 
hearted man, free with the money for which others 
toiled. Buffalo goes under commission government 
January Ist. Every year there will be in America 
fewer men with the popularity of Colonel Ward. 


Hughes---an Ideal 


ERE is a story that has not been made public, 
so far as we know, but which will occupy a 
place in history. When President Taft asked Gov- 
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ernor Hughes to go on the Supreme Court he wrote 
him a letter. In it he asked him to consider the ques- 
tion very carefully indeed. The President said he 
was convinced that, if Mr. Hughes refused to go on 
the Court, it was a practical certainty that he would 
in his turn be President. It seems rather unlikely 
that Mr. Hughes, after making his choice at that 
time, would now make the opposite choice. He has 
an extremely high idea of the dignity and importance 
of the Supreme Court. He has a powerful conviction 
that any suspicion of political ambition is unworthy 
in a judge. Mr. Hughes would make a great presi- 
dent, but being a president is not everything. He has 
already made a figure in our life that serves as an 
ideal to hundreds of thousands. By sticking to his 
post he will reinforce this ideal. By departing from 
it he would cause thousands of cynical remarks and 
put himself in the class in which, unfortunately, the 
majority of other men belong. 


Ill-Timed 


§ ies Federal Advisory Council, in recommending 
the abolition of the office of Comptroller of the 
Currency, has taken a step which is going to lead it 
into much trouble. The attacks on Comptroller 
Williams seemed to have some chance of success be- 
fore the revelations in the Riggs Bank case. Those 
revelations were so striking, however, that the coun- 
try will not look on with indifference while the bank- 
ing interests go after Mr. Williams’ scalp. It is not 
only his scalp they are after. They are after Mr. 
McAdoo’s also; and this in spite of the fact that the 
Federal Reserve Act, which most of the bankers op- 
posed, is working so well that many of those who 
did oppose it have come out in praise of it. Never- 
theless, they are down on Mr. McAdoo because of 
the Riggs Bank case and because of the shipping bill, 
and they are still more down on Mr. Williams, pos- 
sibly because to a ruthless carrying out of his duty 
he adds an aggressive manner. When high public 
officials, however, do their duty in important emer- 
gencies, we do not believe it is today possible for 
special interests to arouse any really formidable 
sympathy with an attempt to: throw those officials 
out. 


Municipal Exhortation 


A NEW England city whose young men, year 

after year, leave it in search of work, recently 
erected an enormous sign near its railroad station, 
bearing these words: 


(NAME OF CITY) 

THE PARADISE OF AMERICA 
GATEWAY OF OPPORTUNITY 
UNSURPASSED 
RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL 
FACILITIES 
WE NEED YOU BOARD OF TRADE 


You certainly need something, but is it not a sense 
of proportion? Would not a sign of reasonable 


statements draw better? If the truth about your 
city isn’t sufficiently attractive, make your city 
over. 











Killing by Doctors 


Ki tees difficulty about the Chicago case, in which a 

defective child was allowed to die by the attend- 
ant physician, was in using it for publicity. The 
human race is compelled to have general rules rather 
than universal rules. There is no value in exploiting 
departures from those rules. It happens now and 
then that conscientious and intelligent physicians 
fail to attempt to save, but they do not rush into the 
newspapers about it, and thereby weaken the general 
principle that their effort is to be thrown toward sav- 
ing life even when the circumstances are extremely 
unfavorable. In private conduct we see often the 
same situation. We have a rule that is right. We 
have a specific exception to it that seems reasonable 
if it is carried out quietly. To take this exception, 
however, and blazon it about, would be to weaken 
the rule and therefore make the exception harmful. 











N IRON cross should be given to the word 
“socialistic” for the hard work it still does (it 
has been doing it for a generation) as an engine of 
attack on every measure likely to change the inci- 
dence of public burdens away from the poor, or even 


to effect economy at nobody’s expense. But then 
another iron cross should be given to the word “con- 
struction,” used with equal frequency as a term of 
approval to cover an absence of thought, as complete 
in one direction as the word “socialistic” is in the 
other. Indeed, when it comes to words, if we had the 
privilege of dispensing crosses we could keep a large 
factory going day and night. 


Perseverance 


F ALL the virtues, what one stands us in better 

stead than perseverance? What is a greater 

aid in living? It is a combination of patience and 

belief. It is not mere fortitude, for it means positive 
happiness. 


The man who consecrates his hours 
By vig’rous effort, and an honest aim, 
At once he draws the sting of life and death: 
He walks with nature; and her paths are peace. 


Many of the worst evils of life come from: faint- 
heartedness, or from lack of purpose. Few who keep 
persistently at a thing, with faith in its value, are un- 
happy (as Young has observed a few lines above, 
and in better words). What the Christian Scientists 
have made popular is a truth that most profound 
moral thinkers have emphasized. Samuel Johnson, 
with pardonable exaggeration, said that great works 
were performed not by strength but by perseverance; 
and while the current saying about genius being an 
infinite capacity for taking pains is less than half a 
truth, Disraeli was at least safe when he declared 
patience a necessary ingredient of genius. The pa- 
tience of genius, however, is not passive, but active. 
It is not merely endurance, but hopeful diligence. 
Perseverance is faith expressed in action; and to act- 
ive faith happiness and value are possible to the end. 



























Fixed Prices and the Public Pocketbook 


By F. COLBURN PINKHAM 


That price maintenance builds up trade, makes against trusts, helps the little business man, and is profit- 

able for the consumer, has been the contention of Harprr’s WEEKLY ever since the question became acute. 

The side opposite to ours is presented with much skill in this article by a well-informed expert, who makes 

his side of the case extremely interesting. Next week the editor will re-state our own position. Meantime 

the Federal Trade Commission is supposed to be making a thorough study of the facts that should form 
the basis for legislation, 


HETHER you are out to buy a book or a victrola, 
your main object is to get the best article you 
can for the lowest price, and you are not in the 

least concerned with what is known as the problem of 
retail distribution. 

When R. H. Macy & Co. started to sell popular 
fiction at a dollar and eight instead of a dollar and 
twenty, the public bought books there in increasing 
numbers, but showed not the slightest interest when the 
book publishers of America sued Macy’s for selling at 
less than the publisher’s price of a dollar twenty net. 
Macy’s won this and similar suits, and the consumer 
was able to buy books, victrolas, Ingersoll watches, and 
other articles in popular demand at considerable price 
reductions. 

Here public interest began and ended. But when it 
is learned that these same publishers and manufacturers, 
having been universally defeated in the courts, are now 
resorting to Congress to force full prices, public interest 
will be revived. Whether this proposed end is gained 
by what is known as the Stevens Bill, the “Jones” or the 
“Smith” Bill, is of little consequence. A general ad- 
vance in retail prices as a result of this legislation will 
call forth a popular outery. 


HE argument of those who seek to force the full 
price on articles they manufacture, is to this effect: 
The department store sells an Ingersoll watch to Mrs. 
Vanderfort for sixty-nine cents, sacrifices its profit on 
this transaction, and charges outrageously high prices 
on other articles. Mrs. Vanderfort’s savings on the 
watch are figured in cents, and her losses on her other 
purchases in dollars, but she returns home satisfied that 
she has been buying bargains all day. 

I have too much respect for the intelligence of the 
average woman shopper today to believe that the price 
restrictionists are stating facts when they say that she 
would be deceived by any such tactics on the part of the 
retailer. Women are constantly making price compari- 
sons on every article that they buy. I venture to predict 
that because a woman bought an Ingersoll watch for 
sixty-nine cents in one of the department stores, where 
ordinarily she would buy it for one dollar in another, 
that this saving of thirty-one cents would not mislead 
her into paying an excessively high price on a garment, 
a ribbon, or a spool of thread. Her knowledge of com- 
parative prices would cause her to buy the watch, the 
garment, and the ribbon where she could buy them 
cheapest, or she would lose all right to the title of 
shopper. 

Moreover, the up-to-date policy established by many 
retailers of agreeing to meet the price of their com- 
petitors on any article gives absolute protection, which 
is made doubly certain by the privilege of returning 
articles that are not satisfactory. This enables every 
shopper to take advantage of her second thought in order 
to protect herself from a hasty mistake in judgment. 

No subtle devices of the retailer can long deceive the 
woman shopper into paying a high price for even the 
smallest household articles. I have often wondered, 
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however, if this same’ wise woman shopper appreciates 
how frequently she is persuaded to buy at advanced 
prices commonplace articles exorbitantly advertised 
under a catchy name. Does she ever realizé that she 
eventually pays for the brilliant electrical advertise- 
ment on the great white ways of our big cities, for the 
amusing posters that cause a passing smile as she 
hastens downtown for her day’s shopping, and for the 
page advertisements that usher into popular demand, 
at excessive prices, commonplace articles, which former- 
ly, unhonored and unsting, were sold in plain wrappers 
covering solid, substantial values? 

It is an axiom that when there is an increase in the 
cost of distribution ¢r production, the consumer pays 
the bill. It may be consoling to the public to be assured 
by the manufacturers that the six hundred million dol- 
lars a year spent in advertising in the United States is 
paid for by the resulting decrease in the cost of pro- 
duction. But even more illuminating is the rejoinder by 
an advertising authority who is quoted with approbation 
by Paul T. Cherington as saying, “The bigger the man- 
ufacturing concern becomes, the greater usually does 
the selling cost become, and ever since the beginning of 
big markets and big enterprises, the selling cost has been 
rising steadily.” 


HE whole flurry about the Stevens Bill on the part 
of the manufacturers has arisen from the necessity 
for protecting their enormous advertising expenditure. 
Whether you shop in Chicago or Oskaloosa they insist 
that you shall pay the same price for their wares. With 
the Stevens Bill behind them they can make our metro- 
politan department stores demand the full price, permit- 
ting no bargains or reductions to those whose business 
has prospered and found public favor by reason of rock- 
bottom prices. When the millennium of these manv- 
facturers has come and they have brushed aside by the 
Stevens Bill monopoly all competition with small 
manufacturers, and all local competition between retail 
shops, they will complacently determine the profits of 
the retailer, the price to the consumer, and the quality 
of the guarantee behind their products. 

I do not know how our exacting American shopper 
is going to accept a situation which will confront her 
when every unsatisfactory purchase is of necessity 
referred back to the manufacturer for adjustment. With 
a liberality which is sometimes appalling the department 
store lives up to its own standard of “anything to please 
the customer,” because it has control of its own business 
and its own good name to preserve. 


HEN Ida Tarbell startled the public conscience by f 


her revelations in a popular magazine of the meth- 


ods of the Standard Oil Company and other vested Ff the e 


S by th 


interests, the legislative movement to curb unwarranted 
interference with the laws of competition was inau- 
gurated. The public had long watched with profound 


admiration the organizing genius which could create 


these business monsters—an admiration so profound as 


tc cause it to lose sight of their baneful effects. Steel F 
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kings and railroad magnates became the objects of 
table talkin the average American family. The eventual 
registration of public disapproval of these industrial 
monopolies through the courts and legislatures elimi- 
nated their dangerous aspects and preserved their 
wholesome qualities. 

You have not yet opened your morning paper to 
read the glaring announcement of a soap trust, a ribbon 
or 2 silk trust. Business ability and the necessity for 
commercial progress have not produced them. Yet that 
they can be produced has never been denied. Monopolies 
in these articles could be brought about by the elimi- 
nation of price competition accomplished by the simple 
process of passing the Stevens Bill, placing the regula- 
tion of retail prices in the hands of the manufacturer of 
branded goods. Having eliminated by one fickle act of 
Congress the right of the retail shops to reduce prices, 
and having by the same method choked up the channels 
for the distribution of the merchandise of the unknown 
retailer, the logical development would be a law-made 
and law-protected monopoly. To legislate into existence 
todiy the kind of vested interests that Congress at- 
tempted to legislate out of existence yesterday would 
indicate either a change of public policy or the control 
of our legislators by ambitious lobbyists. Monopolies 
artificially created and preserved by law! Will Congress 
realize in time the object of this latest movement in the 
name of the public welfare and the consumer’s purse? 

There are uncounted jokes on the Ford automobile, 
but the Ford car is no joke. The mechanical genius of 
its inventor, and the organizing genius of Mr. Couzens 
have established a distribution of this make of automo- 
bile that is,one of the most popular topics of discussion 
in the public press—with all the startling facts that have 
come to light regarding Mr. Ford’s progressive methods, 
profit-sharing plans that would be worthy of a Croesus, 
world-wide distribution, unheard of profits, and what the 
common people term the best little car on the market 
at any price. Although the Ford Company figures its 
profits in terms of millions, you have never heard of a 
million dollar advertising campaign for the Ford Com- 
pany, dashing this car into further public appreciation 
and popularity. Mr. Ford and Mr. Couzens have made 
their appeal to the public on the basis of price. They 
said, and experience proved the truth of their statements, 
that they were producing the best car that could 
be produced at the price which they fixed. When the 
public found this out every Ford owner became a Ford 
advertiser, and the Ford became an automobile miracle. 
It may be that the Ford car could be sold at a much 
higher price if an extensive and continuous campaign of 
advertising on a large scale were carried out. The Ford 
Company might. reap golden profits as the result of 
such methods, but the consumer would be denied that 
saving in price which results when an article is retailed 
to attract the consumer on the simple basis of merit at 
a low price rather than on the basis of continued 
psychological appeals to the imagination of the public. 


[F ALL competition became a competition in adver- 

tising, and if public confidence were established in 
this way, the retail shop would be afraid to handle, even 
at a great saving to the public, an article of an unknown 
manufacturer. The good name, reputation for honest 
dealing and low prices of Hanaker & Sons would cease 
to make any impression on the mind of the shopper. 
Her confidence having been won by reiterated adver- 
tising campaigns, she would brush aside without interest 
the economical fabric unadvertised but recommended 
by the sales-girl. 

When this legislative attempt to dominate the retail 
market is carried to the point of preventing the retail 
shop from selling at reduced prices even unseasonable 
merchandise, added zest is given to the public’s interest. 

{any useful and personal household economics of direct 


interest to every individual would be prevented by this 
bold attempt to enforce, paraphrasing a popular ex- 
pression—one price, the whole price, and nothing but 
this price. 

The wholesaler, the retailer, and the consumer in this 
scheme of things all work harmoniously in the interest 
of the manufacturer. He compels the retail shop to 
carry his merchandise by creating a popular demand for 
it through continuous advertising. On the other hand, 
he finally denies the progressive and more fortunately 
situated retailer, who is close to the distributing centres, 
and who has introduced efficient salesmanship, scientific 
methods, and wise buying into his business, the right to 
sell at ninety-nine cents, with a good profit, an article 
which his less fortunate brother in Spodunk must sell 
at a dollar nine. Accessibility to the big distributing 
and manufacturing centres constitutes a natural advan- 
tage which legislatures should not attempt to overcome. 
If the Californian pays five per cent more for his mer- 
chandise he at least has the compensating advantage 
over the East in his savings on his native fruits. 

The Stevens Bill would permit the manufacturer to 
charge full prices irrespective of the retailers’ desire to 
pass on to the consumers savings resulting from small 
transportation charges, efficient management, low rents, 
advanced buying and selling methods. 

Our country cousins from Sayville may find the price 


“of eggs in a fashionable New York restaurant excessively. 


high, yet this is the inevitable condition of what is 
popularly termed the high cost of living in a big city. 
Fashionable Mrs. Vanderfort, however, from New York, 
when visiting in Sayville is not at all surprised to find 
that she pays five to ten per cent in excess of city 
prices for personal or household articles. This is also 
an inevitable condition of the country retailer, who 
must handle a few articles on a larger margin of profit 
in order to maintain his business. 


APVERTISING genius has made it increasingly diffi- 

cult for the small, unknown manufacturer to find a 
market for even the most meritorious merchandise. If he 
attempts to compete with the branded merchandise ex- 
tensively advertised, he must start with an enormous 
capital for advertising expenditures. This in itself may 
prove to be an insurmountable handicap at the outset, 
and we can accept George Fredericks’ statement that 
“the selling cost goes down in proportion to the reputa- 
tion of the goods, and the favorable conviction in the 
mind of the buyer.” There is the rub; securing this 
“favorable conviction in the mind of the buyer.” If it 
is to be attempted by making nationally known an 
unknown product, it requires not only the manufacturing 
capital but an enormous financial reserve for what must 
constitute the most important element in a national 
campaign,—constant, extensive advertising calculated 
to interest the most skeptical prospective purchaser. 
Taking no less an authority than Mr. Fredericks, we- 
learn that the “entire selling expense for any specialty 
or novelty is advertising expense.” 

There is only one available outlet for the small man- 
ufacturer of a good article who is unable to enter into 
a competition in advertising. This outlet is the retail 
shop which, backing the product at a reasonable price 
under its own guarantee, capitalizes its own good-will 
to the advantage of the small manufacturer and con- 
sumer. Permit the manufacturer of trade-marked ar- 
ticles to dominate the retail market by price legislation, 
and the manufacturer of all articles will be encouraged 
to brand them, create a public demand by adver- 
tising, and thereby neutralize the assets which still 
remain to the department store and the retail shops 
in the form of their own good-will and merchandise 
guarantees. 

Where even household commonplaces, piece goods, 
garments and ribbons are called for by the public by the 
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manufacturer’s name, the guarantee of the retail shop 
of unbranded merchandise is proportionately less val- 
uable, and the small manufacturer will find even this 
last channel for gaining a market and a public demand 
for his merchandise practically closed. 

This would be of little consequence if the public did 
not pay the bill. That is why the Stevens Bill has be- 
come more than a question of argument between the 
manufacturer and the retail dealer: it involves the public 
pocketbook. 


S A people we are constantly speaking of our con- 

stitutional rights and liberties, yet the complacency 
with which manufacturers of trade-marked articles de- 
mand legislation which interferes with the right to sell, 
at the purchaser’s own price, what has honestly been 
acquired, is causing increasing public surprise and 
concern. Merely because John Jones is a retail dealer, 
the dozen nationally advertised hats which he paid his 
good money for yesterday he cannot dispose of today 
at the profit which he deems sufficient, because the hand 
of the manufacturer reaches over the retail counter to 
the consumer to demand the full price, outlawing at the 
same time the business policy of the retail shop, and a 


nl 





price concession to the public pocketbook. Farmer 
Brown might as well be entitled to trade-mark and con- 
trol the retail price of the chickens which are dis- 
tributed by the country butcher as to permit the man- 
ufacturer of unpatented articles to cover them with the 
glory of his name, and have them retailed at the price 
he dictates. In most cases the manufacturer contributes 
about as much to the value of the article he brands as 
the farmer to the poultry he has raised. The common- 
place article has acquired merely a fictitious value be- 
cause of widely advertised sanitary wrappings and ab- 
solute guarantees. Nothing new has been added to the 
article but a trade-mark and a costly wrapping. The 
guarantee can be no more satisfactory than that which 
is now given by the retail dealer, and is by no means 
as convenient. 

Our manufacturing friends protected by the Stevens 
Bill, the “Smith” or the “Jones” Bill would invite trade 
by means of the psychology of advertising. Our retail 
friends, satisfied to continue without the Stevens Bill, 
desire to secure trade along the old-fashioned lines of 
price considerations. 

Congress, as usual, will take its cue from the con- 
sumer. 


Mr. Hapgood’s article, defining Harper’s WEEKLY’S position on the above subject, will be called “Why 
Price Maintenance is Right,” and will be printed next week. 


Stoy 


By GEORGE KENNETH END 


GERMAN or Bulgar spy, reconnoitering in 

Serbia today, may, when he approaches an op- 

posing sentry, hear a sharp, commandatory shout 
of “Stoy!” If he knows the language, he will halt. If 
not, he will enjoy the liberty of advancing or retreating 
about two steps, when an old Serb veteran will have 
relieved him of any further misunderstanding as to the 
meaning of stoy. The Serbian sentry says “Stoy!”, 
and then, if the command passes unheeded, he shoots 
to kill. 

I can see these old sentries on the alert all through 
rural Serbia today, for a little over a month ago one 
of them chanced to be in the path of a long tramp I 
took, and called for me to stoy. I stoyed without any 
delay, and felt myself fortunate a few minutes later 
for having done so. He found me harmless of course, 
and after labeling me “not a suspicious character,” 
granted me the permission of examining the Turkish 
musket he carried. While I petted the old weapon I 
noticed that it was not only loaded, but cocked, ready 
for business besides. 

That is the Serbian veteran. He has been born, 
raised and nurtured in an atmosphere of war, so that 
the smell of powder is his joy. These veterans are from 
the classes of anywhere between 1865 and 1880. They 
are not reluctant to leave their farms to do patrol duty, 
or sentry work near some garrison, for they have the 
confidence that the women they leave behind them can 
well carry on the fgrm work in their absence. The 
women do most of this work when the men are home, 
so industrially perhaps they are not greatly missed. 
Beyond his knowledge of handling a gun and his ability 
to shout “stoy!” the Serbian veteran knows little. A 
passport is as great a curiosity to him as a piece of 
chewing gum. If you offer him a cigarette paper (a 
rare commodity in Serbia), he will smile, say “Faala” 
(“Thank you’), and open up a congenial conversation 
with you in the Serbian language, which you know 





nothing about. You may, in your turn, prolong the 
interview with him by offering a patriotic speech on 
the efficiency of the baseball team in your home town, 
or even on the inadequacy of the Serbian Navy. He will 
listen contentedly and then chance something about the 
Bulgars, beans, or schlivovitz, you never know which. 

He is a most untidy being, the Serbian veteran. | 
have met some specimens who have never had a bath, 
for as a race they are not keen to use water for other 
than drinking purposes, and they overdo common sense 
in this use of it to such an extent that their systems 
have become waterlogged. It is always brown homespun 
suits that they wear, braided at the edges with black 
cloth. The coat jackets are form fitting, but the 
trousers contain enough surplus material to make two 
ordinary suits. The shoes, or young “gondolas,” are 
long flat mocassin-like things, secured to the feet by 
two long buckskin laces. The ends of these laces are 
tied together in a triple knot, and once they are tied, 
the old veteran immediately forgets the combination for 
untying them. 

But the Serbian veteran must be so,—unkempt, 
oblivious to dirt—or his picturesque quality would be 
destroyed. There he sits beside a little round brush 
guard-house, the musket ever ready on his shoulder. 
You may be tramping through a secluded part of Serbia 
and come across just such a picket-house. Perhaps you 
will at first mistake it for the nest of some great bird; 
it will have been too distant from civilization for you 
to confuse it with a pigsty. But that is the veteran’: 
home when he’s on duty, and he’s happy there. 

What do these old veterans do when they see a CGer- 
man officer for the first time? I am certain that they 
do not stand with mouths open in awe, nor do they know 
even that the stranger is a German. All foreigners look 
alike to them. They shout “stoy!”, just as they always 
have done, and then they let loose with those old Turk- 
ish muskets. That is their life and they enjoy :t! 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


The Touching Ballad of General Von Beers 


Dedicated to Herr James O’Donnell Bennett, pruss-agent of the “Chicago Tribune.” 


With profound apologies to the immortal Gilbert. 


AJOR-GENERAL Fritz-Schinkenwurst Hofbrau Von And the press correspondents 


Beers 


Was the pride and the joy of the Pruss Grenadiers. 
You've guessed him a Prussian, shrewd reader, at sight, 
And a glance at his manners will prove you are right. 


In his fervor for “Frightfulness’ Major Von Beers Then Von Hofbrau called up a 
Acknowledged no betters and precious few peers. young trooper and said 
And every one envied his well-earned repute 


For arson and pillage and rapine and loot. 


No symphony held such delectable tones 


For the ears of Von Beers as the shrieks and the groans Tell our friends from abroad 
Of women and children bombarded with shell, what you think of the 
Or the crash of a hospital tumbling pell-mell. 


One day from Berlin came the order “Refrain 


all voted Von Beers 


A prince of good fellows, ’mid 
deafening cheers. 


Tn a fatherly way as he patted 
his head, 


“Come now! don’t be bashful, 
dear boy, I implore! 





” 
. 


war 


And the trooper described in his shy little way 


For the present from Frightfulness. Start Press Campaign. How the Russians turned pale and the French ran away. 


Von Bernstorff has wired we’re getting 
in wrong 

With the Yankees, so play up HUMAN- 
ITY strong.” 


Loud, loud were the wailings of Hofbrau 
Von Beers. 

But duty is duty, so drying his tears, 

He purchased a volume by Peter F. 
Dunne 

On “How to be Civilized, though you’re 
a Hun.” 


He swatted up Honor, and Peace and 
Good-will 





And if he was urged, he would blushingly 
own 

He had captured ten Britishers all by 
his lone, 


Then the face of Von Hofbrau with 
tenderness glowed, 

And tears down the cheeks of the officers 
flowed, 

And the press correspondents all mar- 
veled to ken it, 

Especially Jamie O’Donnell McBennett. 


Thenceforth when a soldier forgot to 
salute, 


For a year seven months and a fortnight until, Von Beers would use kindness instead of his boot. 


You'll scarcely believe it, that Hun I declare 


Acquired a sort of a civilized air. 
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Yet distinctly suggested a civ- 


He started at once a colossal 


And he lectured a laggard he’d rather have shot, 
If a newspaper man chanced to be on the spot. 


It was balky, spasmodic and apt If a sentinel, smoking, he happened to catch, 
to take flight 


When a press correspondent was A caress took the place of a clout on the ear, 


Instead of a hiding he gave him a match. 


nowhere in sight. That is, when a war correspondent was near. 
It was clumsy, uncertain and 
4 , c . . . 
crude, I’m aware, He distributed photos of Godfearing Huns 


Feeding babies with Beef broth, Bananas and Buns, 
And snapshots of Willie that caught his gay glance 
And others depicting him weeping for France. 


The fame of Von Hofbrau spread over the land, 
And rich Lady nurses proposed for his hand, 


And filled correspondents with And the press correspondents all hastened to pen it, 
fibs and champagne, Especially Jamie O’Donnell McBennett. 



















The Effect of the War 
On English Universities 


HEN that good hour-comes when 

Europe shall wake up one morn- 

ing and listen in vain for the all- 
too-well-known sounds of bursting shells 
and the beelike hum of aircraft, it will 
be found that many shibboleths are lying 
among the ruins of civilization. Under 
those little uncountable mounds of earth 
which, with pathetic briefness, will mark 
the places where the de- 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


Micawber-like for anything that may 
come along, having wasted four of the 
most useful years of their lives. They 
have fallen into line among the great un- 
employed of their country. The univer- 
sity to them has merely been a place in 
which they have enjoyed the competition 
of athleticism and the social life of 
ephemeral clubs. Most of them have 


A very peculiar form of snobbishness 
which has been gradually forming like g 
cancer in- the social life of England, and 
incidentally in the United States also, 
has resulted in the utter misuse of the 
universities. Men whose sons must of 
necessity earn a living and should there- 
fore be educated in the technical schools, 
have fallen into the habit of using Ox- 
ford and Cambridge is a 





voted soldiery lie in 
peace, there will be many 
other dead things. These 
will not be missed. They 
are the remains of those 
antediluvian methods 
which, especially in re- 
gard to the university sys- 
tem of Great Britain, 
have been the means of 
manufacturing inexpert- 
ness among the younger 
generation and of sending 
out to English colonies a 
series of wasters who 
have done much to bring 
the motherland into dis- 
repute. 

England is a_ strange 
country—slow to recog- 
nize her faults and very 
reluctant to make changes 
which an altered condition 
of things have rendered 
vitally necessary. She 
clings to early Victorian- 
ism with peculiar pathos, 
and seems to be ready to 
sacrifice her youth upon 
the altar of conservativ- 
ism. 

During the last twenty 
years the original inten- 
tion of the university has 
undergone an_ insidious 
change. As designed the 
universities were for the | 
sons of the aristocracy 
and for men who desired 
to enter one or other of 
the professions,—church 
and law, medicine and teaching. To this 
end they granted degrees and sent their 
alumni out into the world well instruct- 
ed, well armed. Commercial prosperity, 
however, brought with it a set of 
dangers and a certain amount of loose 
thinking. It became the habit for par- 
ents to send their sons to the univer- 
sity from the public schools without 
giving any consideration to the fact that 
they were in this way making rods with 
which to beat their own backs, and it is 
perfectly true to say that eighty per 
cent of the young men who have been 
sent to the universities during the last 
twenty years have come down wholly 
unfitted to take part usefully in the great 
struggle for life. Neither fish, fowl nor 
good red-herring, they find themselves 
among the flotsam and jetsam waiting 
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Looking south past the municipal buildings to old Christ Church 


College, Oxford. 


acquired nothing more than the veneer 
of gentlemanliness and a smattering of 
dead languages. The greater number of 
them have devoted most of their time 
to the river, to cricket and to football. 
Only a few have scrambled through ex- 
aminations and gained second-class de- 
grees which merely add to their unuse- 
fulness and inability to earn a livelihood 
in the future that lies in front of them. 
In this way there is year by year sent 
out into the great market of the world 
an ever-increasing number of middle- 
class men to swell the list of the unem- 
ployable, the paradoxical result being 
that the so-called education and learn- 
ing obtained at the universities by these 
men send them back to that same soil 
from which their grandfathers struggled 
to get away. 


means of petty adver- 
tisement. They have 
found a certain childish 
pleasure in boasting of the 
tact that their boys are 
members of Exeter Col- 
lege or New College, as 
the case may be. They 
have indeed entered into 
a sort of competition in 
snobbishness altogether 
regardless of the future 
of the sons in question. 
They have not been able 
to afford to give their sons 
allowances large enough 
to enable them to live up 
to the extravagances of 
the richer men, nor have 
they sent them up in- 
spired with a desire to 
turn the education pro- 
vided into usefulness. 
Their means have _ not 
been such as to permit 
them—even supposing 
that by an accident their 
boys have obtained a high 
degree—to keep them for 
a series of years while 
they acquire practise as 
doctors or lawyers. They 
expect these young men 
to come down from an 
irresponsible and un- 
guarded life where, as free 
agents, they have learned 
to acquire the habit of 
getting into debt and out 
of their particular. stra- 
tum, to enter the monot- 
onous and humdrum existence in city 
offices without even having mastered 
the rudiments of account-keeping, of in- 
dexing, of shorthand or anything else 
which will make them valuable in the 
life marked out for them by fate. The 
consequence is that there has been added 
year by year to the ever-increasing num- 
ber of middle-class competitors men 
whose minds are filled with the spirit of 
dissatisfaction and unrest and whose de- 
sire it is not to be useful, but decorative. 
Their thoughts are filled with horse-rac- 
ing, card-playing, cricket and football, 
the possession of motor-cars, a large and 
noticeable wardrobe and that loose 
thinking which in some cases leads t0 
degeneracy and in others to that sort of 
carelessness which peoples night-clubs, 
race-courses and the football stands. 
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It must be said that the authorities of 
the universities are much to blame for 
this condition of things. Commercialism 
has entered the university system and 
the doors of colleges have been opened to 
all and sundry, irrespective of their fit- 
ness, in order to swell the profits and 
fill the purses of bursars and professors. 
Then too these university authorities 
have been content to pass through the 
years With blind eyes. They have per- 
mitted themselves to be bound up by 
“red tape’. and precedents. Ancient 
shibboleths have eaten into their souls 
and the laws which governed the alumni 
of one hundred years ago have remained 
in force for those who live under condi- 
tions of a widely different 


men to follow them to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the egregious commercial side of 
the university system must undergo a 
change. High fees will no longer be the 
order of the day. Tyrannous charges 
for unessentials will be swept away. 
Middle-class parents will no longer be 
able to indulge in the expensive habit 
of snobbishness. Universities will know 
their sons no longer. The heavy price 
which the war has placed upon all the 
citizens of those nations which have 
been embroiled in this great disaster will 
make it impossible for a decorative form 
of education any longer to be indulged 
in. Common sense will rise like Phoenix 
out of the ashes, and the young men who 





an 


character. They are to 
be blamed for not having 
done away with the para- 
site tradesman who en- 
tices into his net the 
young men who cannot 
pay cash and whose after- 
life is embittered and im- 
poverished by the burden 
of debt to which is added 
an exorbitant rate of in- 
terest. 

They have not done 
away With the theatres to 





which come third-rate 
musical comedy com- 
panies, bringing with 
them large choruses of 


unscrupulous young wo- 
men whose one idea is to 
entice thoughtless and un- 
warned young men into 
extravagance and_ loose- 
ness. They have taken 
no steps to deal with the 
debating societies in 
which atheism, free love, 
sociilism and such dan- 
gerous and cancerous 
things are openly dis- 
cussed by these beardless 
boys. 

In a word the univer- 
sities of England are out 
of date and utterly out of 
touch with the necessities 
of the younger generation 
and the spirit of the 
times. It is indeed pa- 
thetic to see how very 
little the academic mind has moved ‘for- 
ward. Deans, provosts, bursars, pro- 
fessors and tutors seem to treat the 
young men placed under their care as 
though they were creatures devoid of 
imagination, inspiration or ambition, and 
as though their lives began from the 
moment their names were entered in 
the books of the colleges and came to 
an end when they said good-by to their 
alma mater to enter life. 

The great war has, however, altered 
all these things. The future of the uni- 
versities of Great Britain must be a 
very different one. The authorities of 
universities, like other authorities, will 
at last be obliged to set their houses in 
order and put them through so great 
and drastic a spring cleaning that all the 
cobwebs which have hung so long in the 
corners shall be wiped entirely away. 

When it is realized how large a num- 
ber of the younger generation have left 
their bones on the battlefields and how 
relatively small will be the list of fresh- 





Christ Church College gate tower, where “big Tom” rings curfew. 


remain alive will not be academically 
educated, but put into a practical and 
technical way of education. To compete 
therefore with the new order of things 
it will be necessary for university au- 
thorities to revise their curricula as well 
as their charges. Dead languages will 
go by the board and with them at least 
one-half of the professors. In their 
places will be introduced a common- 
sense training which shall fit men for 
the struggle for existence now doubly 
difficult, and the war—awful as its re- 
sults have been—will not be without 
meaning or without value if in future 
the fossilized ideas and the out-of-date 
methods of universities give place to 
those which shall have in them some- 
thing of imagination, inspiration and re- 
gard for the minds and souls of the boys 
of today who are to be the men of to- 
morrow. 

University authorities have always, 
like spo‘led children, resented criticism. 
They have made a determined stand 


hitherto against the suggestions of the 
men who possess a wider and more hu- 
mane outlook. They have clung limpid- 
wise to ancient laws and methods, and 
replied to those people who have had 
the temerity to suggest that the univer- 
sity system could be improved with con- 
tempt and supercilious disdain. No man 
in the history of the world has, however, 
succeeded in playing Canute with any 
success, The waves of the incoming tide 
invariably press forward and wash 
would-be obstacles and barriers before 
them. The hour has come when uni- 
versity authorities must come out of 
their darkened rooms into the sunlight. 

Facts have now to be faced by them 
and theories put away 
among the archives. And 
when they have rubbed 
their spectacles clean and 
sit down together to look 
into the future I would 
ask them to do so with a 
greater humbleness _be- 
cause they have arrived 
at the end of one epoch 
and stand on the thres- 
hold of another. I wou'd 
ask them to remember 
that the young men who 
enter universities from 
the public schools are in- 
deed very young,—noth- 
ing more than boys— 
that they find themselves 
suddenly flung more or 
less upon their own re- 
sources at a time in their 
lives when they are 
most open to temptation, 
imitation, and _— specu- 
lation. One of the most 
foolish and most culpable 
methods of university 
professors has been to 
treat these boys as men, 
to permit them to go 
through their terms with- 
out advice and as free 
agents but for a few eas- 
ily broken and childish 
restrictions. More than 
anything else in the life 
of the universities there 
is needed a Professor of 
Morals — a_big-souled, 
kindly eyed man who has 
retained the spirit of a boy with the 
wisdom of a man—who shall devote 
himself wholly to the work of an ob- 
server moving quietly about among the 
undergraduates like a big brother. By 
such simple means as these it is con- 
ceivable that the future undergraduates 
will come down into life better fitted 
for the struggle which lies before them, 
and that there will be fewer who will 
look back upon the years spent at the 
university as a waste of time. 

It lies in the power of the universities 
of Great Britain to form, out of the 
remnants of a great nation, the nucleus 
of a race which shall carry forward all 
its best traditions and give to history 
names as great as those of the men who 
lie in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. God grant that university 
authorities may take advantage of their 
opportunity and perform their noble 
work with a new humbleness and with 
that touch of inspiration which has been 
so long absent from their methods! 














The Waning Crescent 


By FULLERTON L. WALDO, F. R. G. S. 


HE Greeks, hospitable, enthusiastic, 
affectionate, nimble-witted people 
that they are, have always had the 

ear of Europe; not so with the Turk. 
The black name of the Armenian massa- 
cre clings to him and damns him. There 
is no palliation of the infamy, yet there 
is, after all, a Turkish point of view. In 
all fairness let it be remembered that 
Turkey has always been the easy prey 
of foreigners, and that the Turk in trade 
has proved no match for the wily prac- 
tises of the Greek. For example, the 
railways in Turkey are 


this agent here to me? I know nothing 
of battleships or aeroplanes. I am a 
wool merchant, and neither do I know 
anything of wool.” Nevertheless the 
matter was left in his hands for adjust- 
ment. With a long-drawn sigh he ap- 
proved the vouchers. The agent drew 
him to the window and showed him his 
motor-car purring below. “Come for a 
ride with me, father,” he said. The old 
man shook his head, and laid a gentle 
hand on the other’s arm. “I am more 
than sixty years of age,” he answered, 


shadow of a pillar in a mosque, he might 
seem to the world the most innocuous 
soul alive. 

Those who have lived long in Turkey 
give the peasant and even the soldier jn 
his own name a good character. The 
peasant is honest, amiable, stupid, easy- 
going; the soldier is faithful to do as he 
is told. He does not question an order, 
nor does he fear death, for either js 
Kismet and the Koran to him. The 
Kurds, who perform the bulk of the 
massacres and outrages upon the Ar- 

menians, are of a different 





built on the plan of the 
“kilometer guarantee,” 
whereby Turkey pays a 
bonus to the builders; 
hence they are prone to 
an excess of curvature. 

At Kavalla a trick of 
the Greek merchants has 
been to use two account 
books. The Greek would 
contract for so many okes 
of tobacco, worth, let us 
say, a thousand pounds. 
The advance payment 
(capara) of ten pounds at 
a time was entered in 
both books and the Turk 
signed in both places. 
Then when the reckoning 
came, perhaps after ten of 
these payments, or one 
hundred pounds in all, the 
Greek would point to 
both signatures and say, 
“See, I have paid you two 
hundred pounds, for here 
is your signature in two 
places.” The Turk, unable 
to make his protest effec- 
tive, would have to submit 

This suspicion of the 
Greeks is shown in the 
attitude of the Turks on 
the sale of tobacco. The 
Greeks offer two piasters 
(eight cents) more per 
oke than the Americans. 
Though the Greeks throw 
their silver dollars on 
the floor for an object 
lesson, the Turks pre- 
fer to sign contracts in 
blank with the American 
concerns, because the 
Americans have always dealt fairly with 
them. The Turks say ruefully that if a 
Turk, an Armenian and a Greek, each 
with a dollar, start to cross the narrow 
channel of the Bosphorus in a rowboat, 
the Greek has three dollars when they 
get to the other side. 

An American agent who sold search- 
light projectors called with vouchers up- 





on a member of the Turkish Admiralty. ° 


The old man was sorely perplexed. “I 
don’t know anything about searchlight 
projectors,” he declared. So he tele- 
graphed to the Navy Department. “My 
son,” he said to the official who answered, 
brandishing an eloquent forefinger in front 
of the transmitter, “why have you sent 
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stripe. They are reck- 
less, clever, imsouciant 
devils. On the plea that 
the Armenians conspired 
with Russia for the undo- 
ing of the Turkish rule, 
thousands of Armenians 
were taken on flat-cars in 
the broiling sun and 
dumped out in the wilds 
of Asia Minor to shift for 
themselves. Sometimes 
their houses were sealed 
and they were turned out 
into the streets. Or per- 
haps all their worldly 
goods were taken, their 
wives and daughters dis- 
tributed with other chat- 
tels. Now and then per- 
mission is given to leave 
the country, and the Bul- 
garians view with dismay 
the increasing number of 
Armenian refugees in 
Sofia. The few permitted 
to depart must comply 
with these harsh terms; 
they must leave all their 
property behind them, 
they must give up their 
Turkish citizenship (and 
in most cases they are 
glad enough to do this), 
and they must promise 
never to return. On the 
shores of the Black Sea 
men are thrown into the 
water; on the River 
Tigris they are crowded 














The market place in a village in Kurdistan, where the merchants have 
come to drive their bargains. 


“and I have never even ridden a donkey.” 

The anecdote is typical of the Turkish 
administration. The Turk simply does 
not know how. He is sluggish of wit, 
with an open hand for bakshish, seek- 
ing always the line of least resistance. 
By nature entitled to be considered 
benevolent when unprovoked, like many 
who are gentle and find advantage taken 
of their gentleness, he is stung to sudden 
fierce reprisals that show the utter lack 
of self-control and the uncoordinated im- 
pulses of a child. Because he cannot 
rule he puts in action eleventh-hour des- 
perate measures of cruelty. If he were 
left free to dream over his water-pipe, or 
paid to slumber all day in the cool 


on rafts and shot from the 
banks.’That these acts are 
often committed by the 
bloodthirsty Kurds does 
not exonerate the Turks who have issued 
the orders. They proceed on the theory 
that there is no good Armenian but a 
dead one, insanely jealous as they are, 
and fearful of the fact that the Ar- 
menians have always provided the most 
hard-working, progressive, materially 
successful element in the Turkish Em- 
pire. Driven to desperation, is it sur- 
prising that the Armenians have admit- 
tedly turned to Russia as the one pos- 
sible salvatory factor to be descried on 
their perplexed horizon? If the war ends 
with Turkey in liquidation and Armema 
an autonomous colony under Russia, 
Turkey has only herself and her muddled 
administration to blame. 
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Hits on the Stage 


OU know what entertainment is, 

of course. It is something that 

passes the time cheerfully and 
doesn’t sprain your so-called intellect. 
The Chief is entertainment. Although we 
are not addicted to second sight in these 
matters, it looks to us like a hit of its 
kind, and it is of a kind that does no 
more harm to the human brain than 
chocolate mousse or sweet tea does to 
the human body. 

John Drew is what our cousins across 
the pond might call a bally good actor. 
When he is called upon to act there are 
few in these more or less United States 
who compare with him in gifts and 
knowledge of the art. But public de- 
mand (vox populi, otherwise the voice 
of God) has requested that usually he 
depict his own genial, humorous, suave, 
and competent personality, in a play of 
no aggressive importance; and he does 
it charmingly and without reverberant 
effort. After all, “as for man, his days 
are as grass.” 

The ingredients of The Chief are not 
difficult to analyze. 

A. One charming widower of forty 
odd, an earl. 

B. One widow of twenty-eight, who 
loved said earl ten years earlier, was 
parted from him by one of the best 
known dramatic devices, stage lie num- 
ber 31. 

C. The hatchet-faced lady who told 


Mr. John Drew. 


John Drew in “The Chief” 





























Miss Laura Hope Crews. 


the stage lie and is trying now to marry 
the earl; in vain, of course. 

D. Three young people, two males 
and a female, the female the earl’s ward 
and very pretty, one male a rich mutt, 
the other admirable and poor, the con- 
sequences being according to the heart’s 
desire. 

Let not this ribald treatment of the 
plot conceal from any of our readers 
the undoubted fact that if he or she 
proceeds to see Mr. Horace Annesley 
Vachell’s comedy he, and especially she, 
is rather more than likely to kill 
an evening successfully and to come 
away satisfied with the expenditure 
of two dollars. Besides the pleasure- 
giving acting of Mr. Drew, one will 
find, as always, sincerity and taste in 
the work of Miss Laura Hope Crews, 
and in Miss Consuelo Bailey there is 
one of the most unmistakable cuties 
now at large. This person’s looks and 
vivacity are great human and histrionic 
assets, and she acts rather well at that. 
She depicts the lady of nineteen or 
thereabouts with whom the earl is sus- 
pected of being in love, although he is 
in fact wholly innocent of baby-snatch- 
ing and quite avuncular. The scenes 
between these two will amuse at least 
a respectable percentage of persons of 
all sorts. This good old planet will 
be much the same when the play has 
run its course,—not a very serious place, 
but full of agreeable incident. 
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The Powder Town 


By .ROBERT LAWSON 














E HAD heard so much of the 
mushroom growth of the “pow- 
der towns” that we determined 

to investigate. So we invaded New Jer- 
sey. 

Our first impression of Haskell was 
one of desertion, newness and dust. The 
town resembled a small western settle- 
ment on the morning after a county fair 
or a revival meeting. The main street, 


cut up and trampled to twice its 
original width, was inches deep in 
dust. 


Practically every building in sight was 
new or in course of construction. Large 
signs proclaimed their future destinies: 
quick lunches predominating, with sa- 
loons a close second. Apparently the 
only edifice dedicated to religious or edu- 
cational purposes was a pile of concrete 
blocks and a foundation bearing the sign, 
“HASKELL Movies.” 

At the end of a street lined on either 
side with glaring new bungalows we were 
halted by an ancient man who wore an 
amazing array of badges and buttons. 
These we discovered later to be mostly 
fraternal or political, but at first sight 
they looked startlingly official. 

Being  suspicious-looking _ strangers, 
with sketch books and cameras, it be- 
hooved us to be very polite. We were. 
So much so, in fact, that he waxed ex- 
tremely talkative. 

“Yes, siree. This town ain’t seen no 
boom like this before. All my life I’ve 
lived here. Time was you could sit up 
there in the blacksmith shop and on a 
rainy day you wouldn’t see a single rig 
pass. And now you’d ought to see that 
road in the evening when the plant lets 
out. Automobiles, busses, wagons, 


bicycles, motor-cycles so you can't get 
by. All the way from Pompton and 
Paterson the men come, yes, and even 
Passaic and Montclair; hundreds of ’em; 
thousands, I guess. They say twelve 
hundred got off the train this morning. 
They wasn’t half that many in the whole 
town last year. 

“Look at them houses,”—he pointed 
to the atrocious bungalows—‘“less’n six 
month to build ’em; fine work into ’em 
too; you'd ought to see the pine trim- 
mings. Steam heat, yessir, and electric 
lights. They’re for the swell crush, 
officials at the plant. There’s the super- 
intendent’s house, cost over six thousand 
dollars, I guess. Yessir, and last year 
there was good rabbit shooting right 
here.” 

We wanted to approach nearer the 
plant, where we could see dozens of new 
buildings rising from the newly broken 
fields, but a ten-foot barbed-wire stock- 
ade barred further progress. 

“Not unless you work in the plant 
or have a pass,” declared our garrulous 
guide. “You'd have to pass the guards 
anyhow; I’m just here to warn people 
away from the fence. Twenty-four of 
them guards there is, just like cavalry- 
men, ridin’ up and down inside the 
fence.” 

At that moment one of “them guards,” 
avery military appearing person, trotted 
by and our desires began to weaken. He 
paused to toy with what appeared to be 
a very large black gun,— and they van- 
ished altogether. We decided that there 
was not much of interest to be seen be- 
yond the fence. 

To remove al! further doubts on the 
subject our friend of the buttons 








launched into details of the last explo- 
sion. 

“Tt burns ’em up,” he explained cheer- 
fully. “It’s the gases that does it. Three 
men was killed in the last one, and three 
hurt. I’ve got a boy down there, so 
when I seen her go I lit out ’cross the 
fields and got there just as they was 
takin’ ‘em out. Just like roast pork 
they was.” 

We departed then, hunger leading us 
to the “Hotel and Bar’—only to find 
the, leading article on the menu,—roast 
pork! Our lunch consisted of crackers. 

At the other end of the town we came 
upon a wilderness of newly completed 
cottages, so bare and ugly that we were 
tempted to make a sketch. A talkative 
carpenter, with a leaning toward art, 
proudly informed us:that they had just 
finished building sixty cottages in sixty 
days. “Town’s certainly growing,” he 
said. “Must be might’ ’nigh ten thou- 
sand people here now.” 

“There must be,” we agreed. “There 
were only seven thousand this morn- 
ing.” 

Having an hour to wait for the train, 
we climbed a hill just outside the town. 
In an almost perfect circle spread the 
Jersey mountains. Dotted here and there 
were old Dutch farm-houses, gray stone 
and white wood. And spread out at our 
feet lay Haskell in all its raw newness: 
rows of glaring shacks with their prom- 
ise of squalor and ugliness to come; 
acres of factory with seven great stacks 
belching smoke; hammers pounding in- 
cessantly; trucks rattling; drivers curs- 
ing; and a child crying. 

My companion grunted. “Wars make 
a hell of a mess,” he said. 
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High Lights of 1915 Football 


UT of the mass of football, good 

and bad, played this year east and 

west, north and south; out of the 
experimentation, whether daring or con- 
servative, by teams and coaches with 
everything to lose and nothing to gain, 
or with everything to gain and nothing 
to lose, there is one great sur- 


By HERBERT REED 


to Yale against Princeton, the Elis being 
blessed, in the person of Billy Bull, with 
one of the greatest kicking coaches in 
the country. 

Punting is a bombardment that pre- 
pares the way for the assault, whether 
that assault be the lancelike thrust of 


and many a time one sees in the news- 
paper story of a game the statement that 
“so strong was the attack it was only 
necessary to kick once.” In such a case 
there must have been in existence either 
the threat of a kick, or an offense that 
could make ground almost at will 
through a defense that was 





vival. That is the kicking 
game. Superior kicking enabled 
Cornell to break through the 
long line of Harvard victories, 
equipped Princeton with the 
decisive factor in the battle 
with Dartmouth, and accom- 
plished the upset in the Yale 
Bowl wherein Yale triumphed 
over a first-class Tiger eleven. 
Since Haughton took charge at 
Cambridge there has been an 
emphasis on the punting game 
that had hitherto never been 
apparent. This was natural, 
because Haughton’s own punt- 
ing, in the rain, on Yale Field 
in 1898 was a tremendous factor 
in the 17-0 victory of Ben Dib- 
blee’s team. The present Har- 
yard coach was among the first 
to prove that punting was more 
a matter of placement than of 
distance. I sometimes think 
that there has never been any 
better punting than Haughton 
did that day. Even in the face 
of the wonderful drop-kicking 
of recent years, I still maintain 
that it is the instep rather than 
the toe that wins the big games. 

Punting leads to quick scor- 
ing, and the season has proved 
that quick scoring is, as a rule, 
winning scoring. Now it so hap- 
pened that Haughton was also 
among the first to realize that 
it was not merely well to punt 
frequently, but to punt when- 
ever it would do the most dam- 
age. It was both a defense and 
an attack, and in its effective 
dual capacity was worth turn- 
ing on at once, granted that 
there was no wind to face. With 
this punting game in operation 
it became necessary to work out 
a running game that would al- 
ways carry the threat of the 
kicking, and would wind up 
either with the drop-kick for a 
quick score or a touchdown 
made from a formation that 
would carry the menace of both 
the distance kick and the point 
kick. Consider the great ad- 
vantage—the kicking game can 
be played all day, to force an 
opening, to “ease” the team up 
to comfortable striking dis- 
tance, or to stall off a superior op- 
ponent. This was Harvard’s stock in 
trade. In course of time other teams 
realized what Harvard was doing, and 
frankly copied the Harvard method. 
The reward came first to Cornell, second 








D.C. WATSON, THE YEAR’S BEST FIELD GENERAL 


The Harvard quarterback was practically alone in the 
matter of generalship. Not only was he able to run his 
team in the orthodox manner, which is usually good enough 
to win, all other things being equal, but he also obliged 
with little niceties of play selection that, while they some- 
times did not produce scores, did add to the lore of the 
game of football as it should be played. It has been said 
that Watson was not a remarkable player personally, but 
when the critics are pinned down to facts they have dif- 


ficulty in finding flaws. 


the forward pass or the swinging of 
masses in the running game. The punt- 
ing alone will seldom win a game, but 
in nine cases out of ten no game of the 
first class can be won without it as the 
basis of all defense and all attack. Many 





faulty in theory. 

Two of the season’s most im- 
portant games were won by 
superb punting. The first of 
these was the Cornell-Harvard 
game, the second the Yale- 
Princeton encounter. Fumbles 
in a season’s review can be dis- 
regarded. Almost up to the 
day of the big game in the Bowl 
the men who are close to what 
may be called “inside football” 
were asked: “Has Yale a kick- 
er?” It turned out that Yale 
had—that Dr. Bull had not 
only made a drop-kicker out of 
Otis Guernsey, but also a punt- 
er of the first class. With a 
ball that “dripped” down out 
of the November skies much as 
did Felton’s punting of some 
years ago, it was small wonder 
that Perey Haughton shivered 
in his seat in the press stand 
and said that it made him ner- 
vous. If there was any man 
in the 60,000 that day who 
realized just what Guernsey 
was doing a little better than 
any one else, it was the Har- 
vard head coach. The kicking 
game had been for years his 
gridiron religion. And he was 
watching a punter who, while 
not making as much distance as 
many other men, was neverthe- 
less kicking just as nasty a ball 
to handle as he or any of his 
pupils had ever kicked, and in 
addition thereto boasted of a 
scoring threat, once he worked 
his way even so far as the cen- 
tre of the field. 

The running attack was good 
this year only when kicked into 
position from which it might 
legitimately operate. Once 
within striking distance the at- 
tack produced was, in the 
main, of one of two schools—a 
sweep around tackle or end, 
most of the interference being 
accomplished by the backs, or 
a thrust, the principal inter- 
ference being made beyond the 
line of scrimmage. There is no 
reason to believe that one 
method is better than the other 
when it comes to a question of 
covering thirty yards or less for 
a touchdown. The big contrast was pro- 
vided by the Cornell-Harvard game at 
Cambridge, when the Ithacans swept 
over the Crimson goal line after a steady 
advance of twenty-five yards, without 
the aid of a forward pass. The accom- 
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THE “SWEEP ATTACK” THAT WRECKED HARVARD 


Cornell's touchdown was made by a wide run on the tackle position, Captain Barrett (No.1) carrying the ball. Col- 
lins (No. 2) is his personal interferer, while Shiverick (No.3) is the “joker” in the play. Soucy (No. 12), Harvard’s 
left. end, came in on the play as he should have done. He expected to be bumped by Mueller (No. 4), however, 
and with Mueller past he was unprepared for the sideswipe of Shiverick, who has been caught by the camera at 
the moment of changing his direction in order to take out the Harvard end. Harte (No. 11) is shown swinging 
around in the hope of getting Barrett from behind. The Cornell right end (No. 5) has gone through to King (No. 
8), Harvard's defensive back, who a moment later was hit by Mueller. The Cornell right tackle (No. 6) has boxed 
his man nicely. Watson (No. 7) has stayed out to guard against a possible end run, while Boles and Mahan (Nos. 
9 and 10) have come in on the play, but a shade too late to stop it. How well the Cornell centre trio has done its 


work is attested by the fact that they did not. get into the picture. 





panying illustration of that touchdown 
that spoiled the Crimson record is the 
best possible photographic example of 
the “sweep attack” that has been seen 
in years. It is one of the simplest known 
methods of advancing the ball, but is 
none the less not without its joker, the 
same being the side-swiping of the de- 
fensive end from an unsuspected quar- 
ter. In this p'ay there is practically no 
planned interference beyond the line of 
scrimmage. It depends for its success 
upon a strong linc that is capable of 
smothering the first line of defense, and 
backfield interference brought up to a 
high state of efficiency. 

The other school of running attack, 
Harvard being its foremost exponent, is 
more thoroughly based upon a combina- 
tion of deception, power, and thrust. 
The secondary defense is cleared away 
individually rather than swept away. 
The corners of the defensive triangles are 
wiped out by individual interference. 
Both methods are good. Both methods, 
carried out by good men, will succeed in 
crossing the line when put in position 
by the sort of generalship that makes 
the most of the kicking game. It just 
so happened this year that sweep beat 
thrust, and that throughout the game 
sweep was better supported than thrust. 

One of the best examples of the 
sweeping attack was provided by Pitts- 
burg, a team coached for the first time 
this year by “Pop” Warner, the old 
instructor of the Carlisle Indians. War- 
ner’s line had only one charge, which 
was, indeed, all he needed, but he had 
a way of doubling up against the op- 
posing end and sending a five-man inter- 
ference just outside the tackle position— 
an interference that included the guards 
who had swung out from their positions 
in the line—that proved most effective 
against ends and tackles that were not 
gifted with initiative. Much that War- 





ner has done in the way of sweep attack 
has been claimed by other coaches as 
their own. 


That is true also of the 


shifts, both good and bad, and there 
are too many bad ones in existence. 
Warner is one of the real inventors in 
the game. 

There is a further classification of the 
attack. All other things being equal, it 
relies upon force primarily or upon de- 
ception. The combination is always to 
be sought. Cornell, equipped with backs 
who could keep their feet when tackled 
and who had a deal of go in them even 
when encountering opposition right on the 
line of scrimmage, put the main reliance 
in force, while Colgate, a prettily coached 
team, even though defeated decisively by 
Syracuse, depends largely upon decep- 
tion. I have never seen any better feed- 
ing of the ball to the backs than that 
done by Anderson, the quarterback from 
Hamilton. Every move he made was a 
deception, and every move had its ef- 
fect. He proved beyond the ghost of a 
doubt that there was no reason why a 
man should not be able to learn to 
handle a football like a baseball, or for 
that matter, like a visiting card. 

One of the season’s lessons seems to 
be that there is less value in blocking a 
kick than in making sure that the men 
under. the kick are bowled over when 
coming down the field. Against Cornell 
Harvard blocked four kicks and profited 
nothing. Against Yale Princeton sought 
again and again to block Guernsey’s 
punts, with the result that there was a 
stream of blue down the field. Way, the 
leader of the flying squadron, eventually 
snapped up a fumble for a touchdown. 
Of course, when the punter is too close 
to his line, or he is obviously lacking in 
protection, there should be an attempt 
to block the kick, but in most cases the 
damage came out of the runbacks. It 
might be mentioned in this connection 
that some of the coaches’ seem not to 
have made any too close study of the 
value of the kick-off. That was hardly 
the case with Princeton against Yale 
however, although the Tiger kicking off 
was suicidal. Parisette had an off day. 





His short, low kicking, however, allowed 
the Elis to carry the ball back to what 
amounted to striking distance, when 
Guernsey’s drop-kicking is considered— 
something that should never have hap- 
pened. 

Princeton, although beaten by both 
Harvard and Yale, nevertheless made 
the best use of the much discussed lat- 
eral pass, a play still good despite all 
that has been said against it. Harvard 
coaches have maintained with some 
acerbity that there was in existence a 
perfect defense against it. They have 
been overconfident or mistaken, because 
there is no perfect defense against it any 
more than there is a perfect defens: 
against the forward pass. 

The season produced practically noth- 
ing in the way of novelty so far as the 
forward pass was concerned. Washing- 
ton and Jefferson continued to use the 
“passive interference” that has always 
been a feature of the forward pass as 
used by that team, but the Pittsburg 
eleven proved that it was possible to 
break it up. Harvard’s forward passing 
produced excellent results in the Prince- 
ton game, and the play as the Crimson 
uses it is probably the sanest of the lot. 
The Harvard forward passing was built 
into both the kicking and the running 
games, as it should be. The Crimson 
protected the kicker with the regulation 
Harvard revolving shift, as good today 
as ever, but also used the shift to mask 
a forward pass. The revolving line looks 
simple enough from the stands, but down 
on the field it is not so easy to remem- 
ber the positions the Harvard forwards 
take from time to time. The result is 
that when Harvard has shifted the line 
the Crimson has the strongest possible 
combination of men in front of the 
kicker, in front of a running play, and 
ready for action with the forward pass. 
Thus the Crimson forward pass is made 
from a formation that threatens every 
play known to football, making it diffi- 
cult to specialize on defense. 
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Giovanni, a Russian Prince, and Others 


By CORNELIA STERRETT PENFIELD 


EGINNING at the door nearest 
the box office, a long line of 
humanity shuffles, elbows,—wait- 


ing—for three——for five long hours. 


Then the door is opened. Follow fifteen 
quick, feverish minutes—and standing 
room is sold out. Thwarted at the very 
threshold, little Giovanni 
dly fingers the coins, 
ved penny by penny 
through weary weeks of 
fruit-vending. Sold out! 
There is a mist in 
Giovanni’s dark eyes, but 
he turns away with a 
brave smile. The great 
Caruso will sing again, 
and perhaps next time 
Giovanni will be able to 
join the line two hours 
earlier. 
At the carriage en- 
trance a long line of 
vehicles continuously 
moves, honking, purring, 
nosing one by one to the 
portico, pausing, then 
worming slowly out into 
the night. An elaborate 
matron whose husband 
has just cleared a million 
in munitions, turns with 
excited half-hope toward 
a debutante of the old 
New York family whose 
carriage has followed the 
munition limousine. Alas! 
her wistful glance meets 
only snubbing hauteur. It 
was two whole social gen- 
erations ago that the 
debutante’s grandfather 
acquired his wealth sud- 
denly and mysteriously in 
the early sixties. Noblesse 
oblige! 
The matron rather 
subduedly enters the 
lobby, there brightening 
at the sight of a pencilled 
reporter. She tries to 
look as famous as pos- 
sible and succeeds. The 
reporter misspells her 
name and misstates her 
gown, but what matter? 
She beholds him men- 
tioning both and passes 
him in blissfully restored self-confidence. 
An hour later he pockets his pencil 
and lopes up the broad stairs to a door 
inscribed “Press Room. Private.” There 
he sits, beginning to scrawl, “Last night 
all eyes turned toward the social Mecca” 
—when he is interrupted by a voice from 
the cirrus of tobacco. smoke. His news- 
paper colleague, the musical critic, 
catches the scribbling on the yellow pad 
with a protest—“Good Lord, boy, 
change that to something about Gotham 
being the operatic queen of the universe. 
I'm using that Mecca stuff myself for 
an opener,—had it set up in August.” 


si 
si 


Crass, occasionally pathetic, may be 
the incidents without the red-curtained 
doors; but within is the spirit of the 
opera-lover, whole-souled and enthu- 
siastic, from the eager old man in the 
orchestra circle, anxious lest one note 
escape his quaint, wide-mouthed ear- 
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Adam Didur in “Boris Godunoff.” 


trumpet, to the “boy prodigy” who 
leans breathlessly over a railing far up 
in the family circle. For them opera 
lives—for them and Giovanni. 


FPRENCH, Russian, German, Italian, 

—so ran the sequence of the first 
productions of the Metropolitan season 
of 1915-16, throughout which the cosmo- 
politan note thus sounded is evidently to 
be sustained, fostering the hope that 
here in this country may be treasured 
a nucleus of international art where- 
from the harmony of the troubled world 
may he re-created. 





While the novelty has been somewhat 
rubbed from Samson et Dalila by its 
recent inclusion in the Manhattan and 
Century _repertoires,—the first-night 
audience greeted Saint-Saéns’ opera as 
a further revelation of the limitless 
genius of Caruso, who portrayed Samson 

so humanly that the 
singer was half-forgotten 
in the tragedian. 

The popularity at- 
tained by Moussorgsky’s 
Boris Godunoff during 
the last two years re- 
sulted in its selection for 
the second opera of the 
season, with Adam Didur 
in his usual sombrous 
role of the haunted Tsar. 
The enthusiastic recep- 
tion of this opera augurs 
well for the production 
of Prince Igor, by Mous- 
sorgsky’s compatriot, 
Borodin——promised for 
mid-December. Borodin’s 
opera is set in colorful 
days, more barbaric than 
those of Boris, for Igor 
was a Slavic prince in the 
years of the Tartar wars. 
A primitive elder Russia, 
fiercely militant, is pic- 
tured in the martial 
music of Borodin. An 
excerpt from the opera, 
—the Polovtsian dances 
of the second act—was 
granted the plaudits of 
Paris (connoisseur of all 
capitals) some years ago, 
and will be given here by 
the same artists. The 
opera in its entirety, 
however, is unfamiliar 
even to Paris. 

Coming across’ the 
centuries from Igor to 
Boris, and then as far 
agam to latter-day Rus- 
sia, we are ready to greet 
the Ballets Russes in a 
premiére at the Century 
Opera House in January, 
shepherded by the great 
Diaghileff himself, and 
brought to our shores by 
the Metropolitan Opera 

Company. 

The Diaghileff Ballets Russes, so ac- 
claimed upon the Continent and so lit- 
tle known in America, is the soul of 
modern Russian art,—art that has been 
given to the world only during the last 
decade. 

Unfortunately, press agents at large 
have so over-characterized their protégés 
as existing “for art alone” that the 
phrase is outworn and provocative of 
suspicion: for if artists take no thought 
to finance—how then live their agents? 
Therefore one hesitates before the story 
that a young nobleman once risked his 
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entire possessions upon the future of 
some genius-friends whose work he 
hoped to give to the world. This, how- 
ever, is the simple fact upon which the 
Ballets Russes established the art of 
Slav-Europe. 

Six years of Continental successes have 
not dimmed the memory of the doubt- 
ful days in 1908, when Serge de Diag- 
hileff, having financed the conquest of 
Paris by Boris Godunoff, returned to 
Russia to plan another enterprise upon 
which he proposed to stake his fortune, 
his faith, and his boundless energy,—to 
produce for the first time in history a 
harmony of national art, expressed 
through the ballet. The 
enterprise resulted in 
recognition of Russia as 
a factor in universal art, 
—the patriotic end which 
had been  Diaghileff’s 
goal. Since then, the 
principles of the organ- 
ization have remained un- 
changed. The secret of 
its unity is no secret. In- 
stead of selecting a com- 
position, planning a ballet 
for it, and then assigning 
the scenery and costumes 
as an aftermath (to any 
conveniently priced art- 
ist), after the good old- 
fashioned way, Diaghileff 
begins all simultaneously. 
If the music is an estab- 
lished theme, it is given 
to a cooperating com- 
poser for orchestration; 
but, more frequently, 
composer, ballet-master, 
and painter begin at a 
common source, taking 
counsel together upon 
the interpretation of the 
ballet-motif which is thus 
expressed through three 
media perfectly harmo- 
nized. 

Since Diaghileff has 
gleaned the best art of 
modern Russia for the 
production of the twenty 
ballets which constitute 
the American repertoire 
of his organization, we 
are promised a revelation 
of Slav-European genius 
that shall add many 
names to our meager list 
of Tschaikovsky, Bakst, 
Moussorgsky, Pavlowa, 
and the few other Rus- 
sian artists with whom 
we may be acquainted. 

Lest enthusiastic interest in the Bal- 
lets Russes shatter our musical neutral- 
ity, especial emphasis should be directed 
toward the Spanish opera, Goyescas, to 
be sung in Spanish. The composer, En- 
rique Granados, will himself direct the 
premiere of his work, which is not only 
new to New York, but to the world. 


Some lesser compositions of the Spanish 
master were introduced to applause at 
Carnegie Hall by the pianist Schelling. 


THER promises of the Metropolitan 

season are Bellini’s La Sonnambula, 
Mefistofele by Boito, Flotow’s Martha, 
The Taming of the Shrew in Teutonic 
guise as Der Widerspdnstigen Zahmung, 
by Herman Goetz, and Bizet’s Les 
Pecheurs de Perles. 


T IS as yet too early to seek more 
than a casual acquaintance with the 
new talent at the Metropolitan. Two 
at least of the singers are ours only by 





Ober in “Der Rosenkavalier.” 


force of belligerent circumstances in 
Europe,—the soprano, Ida Cajatti, who 
is a refugee from Trieste, and Erma 
Zarska, in less troublous times prima 
donna at the Prague Opera. From Italy 
have been recruited a tenor, Giacomo 
Damacco, and a soprano, Flora Perini. 

To contradict the impression prevalent 





among American aspirants for operatic 
honors that outland artists are always 
preferred to them, comes the announce- 
ment that four of the new members of 
the company are native born, although 
but one was singing in the United 
States at the outbreak of the war. The 
one is Henri Scott, formerly of the 
Manhattan, and more recently leading 
bass of the Philade!phia-Chicago Opera 
Company. The others are Edith Ma- 
son, who last year was engaged as a 
lyric soprano of the Opera Comique of 
Paris; Helen Warrum, also a soprano, 
who had likewise planned to appear at 
the Royal Opera in Athens when the 
war began; and Julia 
Heinrich, whose father is 
a well-known concert 
singer. Miss Heinrich’s 
debut as Gutrune in 
Gétterdimmerung was 
pleasingly effective. 


Botk ‘of the new con- 
ducturs were intro- 
duced to grateful audi- 
ences during the first 
week of the season, — 
Gaetano Bavagnoli by La 
Boheme, and Arturo Bo- 
dansk.y by a masterful di- 
rection of Gétterdimmer- 
ung, that bespoke his apt 
apprenticeship under 
Mahler at Vienna, and 
further thoughtful study 
of Wagner during later 
years that he has directed 
the Mannheim Opera. 


(COSMOPOLITAN has 

been the opening week 
of the Metropolitan Ope- 
ra. Saint-Siiens, Moussorg- 
sky, Wagner, Puccini 
have been welcomed, not 
as men born under any 
one flag, but as masters 
in a world of art that 
knows no national ani- 
mosities—a world of 
music in which _ the 
Slavic motif is some- 
what new, yet has al- 
ready been accepted. 
More than passively ac- 
cepted has it been, and 
the future shall crown 
this yearning young Rus- 
sia of art yet more 
worthily. Meanwhile we 
of a season of national 
peace shall have oppor- 
tunity to learn from 
Slav-Europe the mes- 
sage that in other, happier times has 
been carried to Paris, to London, to 
Vienna,—the message of the best in 
Russian art: for the Diaghileff ballets 
after January will tour the country, re- 
turning in April to close the Metropoli- 
tan Opera season with a valediction of 
glory. 
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In Movie Parlance 


By PAULA JACOBI 





UCH has been written of the edu- 

cational possibilities of the movies. 

That is all very well. But we 
have with us a phase that is crassly anti- 
educational. Our best books are being 
placed on the screen in forms that their 
very creators would not recognize nor 
stand sponsors for. The better the book 
the greater the menace. Nothing is left 
to the imagination. Any possible think- 
ing on the part of the audience is done 
for it by the office force, who adapt the 
play between telephone calls, and the 
actor who portrays passion on his meas- 
ured-off little stage, in measured little 
gestures that the vigilant camera can 
catch. All is translated into pulsing, 
rush-hour Americanese. 

Peer Gynt was screened with “huge 
success” a few days ago. Now this work 
of Mr. Ibsen’s is supposed to be poetry. 
But poetry can easily be dispensed with. 
It is a detail that this play has puzzled 
scholars and thinkers. It will puzzle 
them no longer. The days of being puz- 
zled by psychological drama are over. 
Just east it on the screen and that which 
is hidden will be revealed, or a scene can 
be added which will make psychological 
analysis quite unnecessary. If Hamlet 
be thrown on the screen his soliloquy 
can easily be cut after “To be,” and 
there will be no necessity for all the tire- 
some and useless vacillation. What a 
relief to have no more riddles and to go 
to it! We shall not have to wonder “Did 
she eat the pie?” We shall know. How 
wholesome it will be to get down to 
bedrock and leave sickly brooding and 
introspection for straightforward action. 
If at any place a book cannot be trans- 
lated into direct action, it should be cut 
and interlarded with “ginger.” Nothing 
matters so long as we get there and 
get there quickly. There is no men- 
tion in Peer Gynt of the struggle be- 
tween the Indian and the Trapper, nor 
the escape from the slave ship nor the 
pistol duel. But surely the interpolation 
of these exciting scenes is quite legitimate 


when the issue needs to be intensified. It 
helps the kaleidoscopic movement which 
prevents thought. 

A picture which was accepted at once 
by those in power is running now on 
Broadway in various houses. It was 
liked so much by those in power that 
it was staged within a week of its ac- 
ceptance. Why was it aceepted? Be- 
cause in it a babe of two, who is playing 
with a loaded revolver, accidentally turns 
it on his mother’s seducer and kills him. 
A, new twist! Surely that makes it 
worthy of acceptance even if taste be 
sacrificed. 

I went to the Lord High Executioner 
of one of the famous film companies. As 
I waited in his very luxurious office I 
glanced at the books about the room. 
There was Balzac, Laura Jean Libby, 
Winston Churchill, —all to be sacrificed. 


HE Lord High Executioner entered. I 

asked him the receipt for a successful 
scenario. “Why,” he answered reflective- 
ly—“why—, you must not have a whole 
idea in any scenario. That might pro- 
duce indigestion. Cut up your ideas. 
Remember that you are writing for the 
‘average man.’* Do not be involved. 
That is disturbing and irritating. Do 
not have any plays ‘with a purpose’ nor 
sermons to preach, nor unpleasant truths 
to tell. A good picture is always ‘Youth 
Draining the Cup of Pleasure to the 
Dregs,’ and the subsequent annihilation. 
That will prove picturesque and edifying 
and be sure to point your moral. Senti- 
mental music is a good addition, particu- 
larly organ music. That is touching! In 
the Soul of a Woman, which has recently 
been put on, the Rosary is played obvi- 
ously, but with effect, every time the 
young priest’s rosary is shown on the 
film. In the first part of the picture 


only a haunting chord or two are struck 
and as the picture is developed the en- 
tire song is played. Quite an innovation! 
The Lost Chord might be done in the 
First ‘Seated’—you remem- 


same way. 


ber those are the first words of the 
poem—‘Seated one day at the organ?’ 
Well, just one chord struck as it shows 
the hero seated—then ‘seated one day — 
and on to ‘seated one day at the organ,’ 
showing the whole picture. The reitera- 
tion would not grow tiresome,—it would 
just be like a familiar friend, don’t you 
know? You know the kind of thing I 
mean. Then high life is more popular 
than low life,” he continued, “and the 
sillier your scenario the more probable 
will be its acceptance. Make your 
theme in writing what Nell Brinkley is 
in drawing. Strike the popular note if 
you want success. Hit the taste of 
mediocre people. By tireless industry 
one can gain mastery of every detail 
of construction and, for instance, intro- 
duce the abduction of a beautiful girl, 
a burning ship, a rescue at sea, a mad 
ride over the prairie—all the beloved 
movie paraphernalia, including any spe- 
cialty the star may have, all into one 
film. But we are doing books. We need 
no scenarios now.” 

He rose to indicate that he had given 
me enough of his wisdom, when my eye 
fell upon a book on the table. Was it 
possible? There lay Origin of Species. 
Was that to be done? How Before 
my dismissal was accomplished I asked 
precipitately, “Is it—are you—going to 
dramatize Origin of Species?” “Huh?” 
queried the L. H. E. “Are you going 
to screen Origin “Oh, yes— 
all in good time, all in good time. The 
office boys will do it. No, we need no 
scenarios now.” 

The anti-thought devolution marks 
our descent via the girlie-girlie covers of 
the ten cent magazines to vers libre, to 
cubist painting and Gertrude Stein, to 
the Sunday magazines, to the comic pic- 
ture sections, to auction, feminine tele- 
phone twaddle, tango and, finally, to the 
movies. Where can we go next? Cheer 
up! A Park Row critic says: “All 
things are clear if you own a movie 
mind.” 
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War and Woman Sui frage 


This fact has grown more and 

more apparent with the passing 
years until now the prefix “near” is used 
simply as a courtesy, a peg on which 
he may hang the remnants of excuse and 
justification. If he has done his best, 
then has he demonstrated his incapabil- 
ity; if his worst, then has he proved his 
culpability. In either case the situation 
as it exists today throughout the world 
shows clearly that it is high time for 
him if not to abdicate, at least to call 
assistance. It would be useless for him 
to seek this among his own sex, as it has 
approximately the same record over all 
of what used to be called the civilized 
parts of the earth. He can find it only 
among the other sex, whom he has for 
ages assigned to the background and 
kept quiet by the sophistry that it was 
the real power which ruled the world by 
sitting behind the throne and rocking 
a cradle. 

Women never believed this fairy tale, 
but so far back in the remote past had 
man established himself on the seat of 
the mighty, and so many eons had he 
enforced his dominion, that they ac- 
cepted his dictum—it is the Divine Will. 
He usurped this power when the only 
government was physical force, and not 
then because he alone possessed it, but 
because woman utilized her strength for 
the protection of her offspring. As gov- 
ernment slowly evolved into a process of 
laws and constitutions, in which woman 
might have assumed a place of equal 
authority, she continued to devote her- 
self instead to the perpetuation of the 
race. So she has gone on through the 
generations producing the people and 
leaving their government to man, until 
he has brought the world to the verge of 
chaos, and this almost universal war has 
destroyed her last remaining shred of 
illusion as to his divinely ordained fitness 
to govern. 

The fundamental reason for woman’s 
increasing rebellion against this wholly 
masculine government has been the same 
as caused her so long to submit to it— 


Mri government is a near-failure. 


the instinctive, intense desire to preserve 
4 


the race. She is only witnessing now in 
the broad glare of battle the same de- 
struction which she has long seen waged 
secretly and insidiously in the very 
shadow of her home—the death of her 
babies by impure water, infected milk, 
adulterated food, unclean streets; the 
ruin of the older ones by the saloons, the 
gambling dens, the houses of ill-repute— 
for both a thousand dangers lurking on 
every hand, the product of man’s gov- 
ernment and existing by the permission 
of the fathers of sons and daughters. 
She has seen laws passed by a masculine 
legislature, elected by men, pressing 
down upon the slender shoulders of chil- 
dren and women the yoke of industrial 


slavery and refusing them a living wage. | 


She has seen the better instincts of man- 
hood crushed at the dictates of the party 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 


“boss”; the deepest interests of voteless 
women scorned by politicians; the social 
welfare of the people sacrificed to com- 
mercial exigencies. She has seen the 
public funds squandered and stolen, pub- 
lic institutions suffering for the money, 
every official department of city and 
state honeycombed with “graft” and in- 
efficiency—all this as the direct result 
of man’s government and acquiesced in 
by the masculine voters. 

This colossal war is the grand culmin- 
ation of government by man, with the 
wish, the advice, the voice of women 
absolutely and always ignored. It has 
united those of the whole world in a 
common bond for a unanimous demand 
that this shall be the last war and that 
henceforth male oligarchies shall cease. 
Not all women perhaps have yet a vision 
clear enough to make the second half of 
this demand, but the leaders in all coun- 
tries are firm in the determination that 
hereafter women shall have a part in 
the government. It is true that the 
question of war is not in any country 
submitted directly to the voters, but is 
largely a matter of secret intrigue and 


doubtful diplomacy. In a number of 
them, however, the final declaration is 
made by the parliament, and neither its 
members, the diplomats nor the mon- 
archs are influenced a feather’s weight 
by the opinions of women. Where men 
cannot elect the arbiter they express 
themselves in great street demonstra- 
tions, shouting for war and threatening 
vengeance if it is not declared—poor 
fools, who would themselves have all to 
lose and nothing to gain. It is the savage 
breaking through the thin veneer of civ- 
ilization. A few thoughtless*or excitable 
women may join them, the vast majority 
are at home praying for peace; but those 
who decide the fateful question are im- 
pervious to prayers. 

After the conflict is on, the racial 
passions aroused and only one side of 
the situation known, the patriotism of 
women may assert itself and many be 
persuaded that the war must be foughi 
to a finish, but the recent International 
Conference of representative women at 
The Hague showed the strong underlying 
desire for the end of this war and all 
war. Its originators in Holland as we!l 
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as the delegates from every other coun- 
try were pronounced suffragists, and 
their resolutions demanded that when 
permanent peace was established it 
should be based on justice to women. The 
call for the Woman’s National Peace 
Society in the United States was issued 
by leaders of the suffrage movement, in- 
cluding the international president, Mrs. 
Chapman Catt, and one plank in the 
platform unanimously adopted called 
for “the further humanizing of govern- 
ments by the extension of the franchise 
to women.” At the crowded meetings 
every Woman present was apparently a 
suffragist. The International Confer- 
ence of Women Workers for Permanent 
Peace, held under the auspices of the 
Panama Exposition July 4-7, had as 
chairman of the organizing committee 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, a life-long ad- 
yocate of the franchise for women. In 
selecting the fourteen members of her 
committee she gave no thought to their 
ideas upon this ques- 





has dissolved opposition as no amount . 


of direct propagande has succeeded in 
doing. Whether I 4m correct in this 
view time will show, but there are many 
signs of it.” 

It seems almost unthinkable that 
Great Britain especially can refuse the 
franchise to her women, who have made 
a longer and stronger attempt to obtain 
it than have those of any other country 
except the United States. The more than 
forty-five years of able, dignified, con- 
stitutional effort by thousands of them 
are well known to the British govern- 
ment and people. From the first decla- 
ration the National Association, with 
60,000 dues-paying members, has de- 
voted its large offices and trained organ- 
izing forces to the demands of the war, 
while its fund of $250,000, raised for the 
work of 1914, has been freely contributed 
to these. Other suffrage societies in 
Great Britain, ignoring the terrible treat- 
ment they had received from the gov- 









ernment, have given to it most devoted 
service in the vast work with which it 
is confronted. That it should repay 
them with ingratitude after the contest 
is ended might seem still more incredible 
had we not the example of our own na- 
tion at the close of the Civil War. 

The suffrage organizations in other 
European countries have a similar rec- 
ord. In many of them the cause was 
making rapid progress, but from the day 
that war began its demands were para- 
mount to all else. The German women 
had invited the International Suffrage 
Alliance to hold its congress for 1915 in 
Berlin and had expected their movement 
to receive an immense impetus, but all 
was given up, and any predictions now 
as to the future political status of wo- 
men in Germany would be futile. The 
Parliament of France was on the way to 
granting the municipal franchise to all 
women, and it is reasonable to believe 
that it will confer this reward when 








—— 





tien, and yet it trans- 
pired that every one 
was ardently in favor 
of it. One session was 
given entirely to the 
relations between the 
work for Peace and the 
work for Woman Suf- 
frage. On the last 
visit to the United 
States of that highest 
apostle, Baroness 
Bertha von Siittner, 
she declared that votes 
in the hands of women 
were positively essen- 
tial to the mainten- 
ance of peace. 

It is not necessary 
to multiply ‘instances 
further to show that 
the efforts of women 
for peace are and will 
continue to be closely 
identified with their 
demand for the suf- 
frage. Even such lead- 
ers as Mrs. Fawcett 
and Mrs. Pankhurst, 
in Great Britain, while 
protesting that “the 
present moment is 
painfully inopportune 
for members of the 
belligerent nations to 
meet in conference,” 
make it very clear that 
they expect woman 
suffrage from their 
government at the 
close of the war. The 
former says in a recent 
personal letter: “I 
thought when first war 
broke out that it 
would almost indefi- 
nitely defer the tri- 
umph of the suffrage 
cause. I do not think 
so now. I believe that 
the spectacle of thou- 
sands of women, 
pledged to this cause, 
yet willing to set on 
One side their own im- 
mediate political ob- 
ject for the sake of 
helping their country, 














Weavers of Speech 


Upon the magic looms of the 
Bell System, tens of millions of 
telephone messages are daily 
woven into a marvelous fabric, 
representing the countless ac- 
tivities of a busy people. 


Day and night, invisible hands 
shift the shuttles to and fro, 
weaving the thoughts of men 
and women into a pattern which, 
if it could be seen as a tapestry, 
would tell a dramatic story of 
our business and social life. 


{n its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and_shop- 
talk, heart emotions and mil- 
lion-dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 
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the subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill- 
fully interlacing the cords which 
guide the human voice over the 
country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a far away state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 
the work of the operators is 
ever the same—making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not only 
is it necessary to provide the fa- 
cilities for the weaving of speech, 
but these facilities must be vital- 
ized with the skill and _intelli- 
gence which, in the Bell System, 
have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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normal government is restored. The 
women of Belgium were apparently very 
near enfranchisement when the spirit of 
annihilation swept over their land. If 
The Netherlands keep out of the war 
the next Liberal Government will prob- 
ably submit a new constitution contain- 
ing woman suffrage. The Parliament of 
Denmark has already adopted one, 
which has been signed by the King, giv- 
ing the franchise to women on the same 
terms as exercised by men, making it 
practically universal. All women in 
Norway have the complete suffrage. In 
Sweden they possess all but the par- 
liamentary vote, which is blocked by an 
upper house that is not elected by 
popular ballot and is nearing the end. It 
would be idle to prophesy as to the rest 
of Europe, whether the results of the war 
will broaden the spirit of democracy or 
fasten more strongly upon the people the 
grip of the privileged classes. 

This widely extended and long con- 

























tinued war, however, is refuting every 
argument against woman suffrage and 
offering new ones in its favor such as 
it seems would convince the most skepti- 
cal and obdurate. All the objections 
because of the physical weakness of 
women are thrown to the winds. In- 
to hundreds of thousands of places made 
vacant by the departure of men to the 
field of battle women are stepping with 
just as much courage and patriotism as 
displayed by the soldiers. They are 
acting as police and constables, drivers 
and conductors on street-cars, chauffeurs 
of motor delivery vans, taxicabs and 
ambulances, bicycle scouts, railway por- 
ters—there are no hours too long, no 
work too heavy for these women to as- 
sume—while others are at the wireless 
telegraph, reconnoitering in airships and 
using the radiograph in the hospitals. It 
is said that a million women offered their 
services when the Bi.''sh government 
proposed to “mobilize” them for military 





their country in time of war.” 










duty. Never again should men utter 
the cry: “Women are usurping our 
work.” It is only because women are 
willing and able to take this work that 
men can be freed for military service, 
and it is just as essential to the preser- 
vation of the nation as the work of the 
soldiers in the field. 

Never again should this cruel and un- 
founded assertion be made: “Women 
must not vote because they cannot serve 
It never 
had any justification, but during the 
present conflict it is more than ever dis- 
credited. Many hundreds of Russian, 
German, Polish and Serbian women have 
been found fighting in the ranks, and the 
loyal, consecrated services of women 
nurses and doctors never can be de- 
scribed in fitting words. Several scores 
of Red Cross nurses have been killed, 
while those of all nations have records 
of from ten to seventeen hours under 
fire, and in all the warring countries they 
have been decorated 
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of unusual character chosen for you in 


Vogue has successfully solved the Christmas gift problem—the problem 
of securing uncommon gifts of exquisite character at reasonable prices. 
When your friends receive gifts selected by Vogue they receive 
gifts whose value is enhanced by the fact that they are unusual; 





gifts which are new in idea, unique in usefulness and entirely 
unknown to shoppers who have to depend upon local 
shops for their selection. Vogue throws open to its 
readers the best in New York and acts as a per- 
sonal guide in directing the shoppers and in 
the selection of the gifts. This service is 
rendered through Vogue’s two great 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS NUMBER 


hristmas Numbers 


Dated December 1 


by king or emperor 
for deeds of heroic 
daring. In blood and 
fire these women have 
made the sacrifice that 


entitles all women 
henceforth to every 
citizen’s right and 


privilege their govern- 
ment can bestow. 
But women do not 
intend to sit silently 
and wait for the gov- 
ernment to come with 
a laurel wreath. They 
do not want a chaplet 
or a crown, a harp or 
a cross, but they do 
want and they intend 
to have a voice and a 
share in the govern- 
ment to help decide 
whether there shall be 
war or peace; whether 
the race which they 
have produced shall be 
slain by the thousands 
on the field of battle 
and by the thousands 
through those deadly 
foes that continue the 
destruction in time of 
peace. The victims of 
war are infinitesimal 
compared to the num- 
ber sacrificed genera- 
tion after generation 
throuch intemperance 
and disease, which are 
permitted to do their 
fatal work under gov- 
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sent were those urging continued peace 
and calling for the right of suffrage. 
Across the seething chasm of battle a 
few months later the organized suf- 
fragists of Great Britain sent a Christ- 
mas message of love and sympathy to 
their sisters in Germany and Austria, 
and a similar response came back 
signed by seventy-five German and over 
a hundred Austrian women. 

The war has not been wholly without 
beneficial results. It has revealed to 
the world the regeneration of humanity 
which the abolition of intoxicating 
liquors would make possible. It has 
opened the eyes of women to the 
sophistry that men alone are wise and 
great enough to govern, and to the 
fallacy that women can always depend 
on men for shelter and_ protection. 
Thoroughly unmasked also is the de- 
ception that State, Church and Society 
regard womanhood and motherhood as 


sacred, unmasked by four words—War 
Brides, War Babies. In these words, 
with all that they imply in this connec- 
tion, let woman read the lesson that she 
must depend upon herself alone to 
protect the sacredness of womanhood 
and motherhood. 

Every human being wherever war ex- 
ists must pay a part of its awful price, 
but woman pays principal and interest 
compounded. This greatest conflict in 
history, coming when it was believed a 
world-wide arbitration of national dis- 
putes was nearing actuality, has shocked 
the nations of the earth, but especially 
has it stirred the souls of women to the 
depths. They have only been compre- 
hending dimly their responsibilities in all 
the affairs of government and _ their 
great need of political power, but hence- 
forth this will be for thousands in 
many countries the principal object of 
life. 


The Theatrical Haphazard 


By RALPH 


PRODUCER by sheer luck has hit 
A upon a play which has caught the 

popular fancy and which has en- 
joyed prosperity in New York for three 
months. He decides to send it on tour. 
After securing a tentative route, his first 
concern is to engage an advance man or 
press representative. Does he canvass 
the field for men of experience, probity, 
and business judgment, as does the busi- 
ness man in any other field of activity, 
seeking a sales-manager to whom must 
be intrusted plenary powers? Hardly. 

The theatrical magnate walks over to 
the Lambs Club and on the way greets 
a swaying adorner of one of the libation 
doorways of Broadway. 

“Hello, are you doing anything?” Per- 
haps the addressee isn’t, or if he is he 
will suggest some “good scout, a news- 
paper friend of mine,” who isn’t doing 
anything. 

“Well, send him around. I’m looking 
for somebody to go ahead of my show.” 

The “good scout” reports next morn- 
ing. He gossips with the telephone girl 
in the outer office until the producer 
arrives shortly before noon, when he is 
ushered into the managerial presence. 
Things must be settled quickly because 
Mr. Average Producer only spends from 
three to four hours a day in his office. 

“Well, young man,” begins the pro- 
ducer, “I’m sending out my play for a 
tour to the Coast. Have you had any 
experience in the show business? No? 
Well, here’s a great opportunity to show 
What you are worth. You know my 
show is one of the real season’s successes. 
I'll give you $75 a week; next year, 
you'll get more. Yes, railroad fares are 
paid; well, I guess we will stand for 
Pullmans where night jumps are neces- 
sary. We'll open in Scranton, Pa. Order 
your paper from the Blank Lithograph- 
ing Company and your flashlights from 
Black’s. Here are the contracts for the 
first ten weeks. I'll do the railroading 
for the company from this office. Now 
you had better dig out tonight, as we 


A. GRAVES ; 


open in Scranton next Monday and you 
will just have time to catch the Sunday 
papers with your dope. You probably 
know all about my show, as it’s been 
running here so long. What? Yes, 
there’s a scrapbook of newspaper clip- 
pings that have appeared in the New 
York papers, but, to tell you the truth, 
we haven’t had as much press work here 
as we ought, and the scrapbook hasn’t 
been kept up very carefully. Have you 
seen the show? No? Well, perhaps 
you had better wait over for the mid- 
night train so you can see it tonight. I 
believe that’s all. Be sure to keep me 
posted where I can reach you by wire 
when I want you, and you'll probably 
want an advance for expenses. Here’s 
$50. Oh, don’t bother me with receipts. 
I'll tell Jones, who will be the manager 
back with the show, and he can deduct 
it from your first week’s salary. Now, 
good-by, and good luck. Remember, 
this show ought to make fifty thousand 
dollars this year and it’s up to you.” 

This is the information and equip- 
ment with which many an advance man 
or “press agent” is launched. He gathers 
up his contracts with the theatres in 
which the “show” is to appear, and may 
or may not find a memorandum stating 
how much and what size paper (for bill- 
boards) is needed in the various towns 
on the tour. 

He reaches the first town and finds 
the theatre manager or a box-office boy. 
The first thing to be determined is the 
scale of prices. Has he a dollar-and-a- 
half or a dollar show? He replies that 
the company has been playing at $2 for 
the best seats in New York. But the 
theatre contract says the “scale of prices 
shall be from $1.50 to 25 cents, unless 
mutually agreed upon.” Perhaps an ex- 
pensive long distance telephone message 
to New York is necessary before this 
point is settled, and invariably it is set- 
tled in favor of the New York producer, 
in spite of the violation of the letter of 
the contract. It’s to be a $2 scale of 








prices. But shall it be a “stiff” scale or 
not? In other words, shall a large number 
of seats be held at $2? Perhaps; per- 
haps not. This point is settled regard- 
less of the expensiveness of the produc- 
tion or of the expectations of the public, 
but upon the whim of the advance man- 
ager, who has never been in the city 
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Salvation 
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INVESTMENTS 


We will gladly furnish reports on any of our 
Financial Advertisers. 








First Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & Idaho Farms ccnservativel 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. 


Bevereaux Mortgage Co. ‘sf 
QUAKER OATS 7.00°: Mite ony trom ‘the 


big, plump grains. Regular package 10 cents, 
large size 25 cents, except in far west and south. 
The Quaker Oats Company 
CHICAGO. 

THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 

LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 
and unusual vitality. 

For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 


WINTON SIX. Free from experimental 
risks. Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE UNIFORM ELECTRIC RATE 
is -organized to agitate for rates for Public 
Service current , based on the principle of ‘‘Cost 
of the Service.’ 
Technical EE legal opinion 
of L. D. Brandeis—will sent free on request. 
Box 894, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


TRIAL 


Cut out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR y return mail, postpaid. mee may 
use the razor for 30 days FREE; then, oa e it, pay 
us $1.85. If you don’t like it send it ba 


MORE COMPANY, 350 More Building, St. Louis. 
Successful Printing 


OU will find Tbe Schilling Press, Ine., an 
organization fully equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 
Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 East 25th Street New York City. 
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FERTILE FARMS near Phila.; fruit, poultry, 
dairy; catalog. W. Stevens, Perkasie, Pa. 
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wanted for publication. 
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motorcycles we have 
taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg, Kansas. 
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YOUR 20 word classified ad in 20 Sunday papers 
$5. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 


MARKET YOUR SPARE TIME INTELLIGENT- 
LY; Commercial information wanted; no can- 
vassing. Write ‘‘CICO’’ 27 Evansville, Indiana. 


LEARN the Real Estate Business. Our instruction 
book teaches: listing, appraising, management, 
salesmanship, insurance, brokerage, advertising, 
renting agency, forms, etc. 121 subjects. Excels 
$20.00 course. Buckeye cover 75c. Silk cloth $1.00, 
postpaid. Catalogue free. REALTY BOOK COM- 
PANY, 6007 Buclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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before and knows nothing of the financial 
conditions. 

In ninety per cent of the theatres of 
America there is no such thing as a uni- 
form scale of prices. The poor theatre 
patron! Not only,is he the only buyer 
in the world who has to purchase some- 
thing he has not seen and which he is 
not allowed to “sample” or “take on 
approval,” but when he goes to the box- 
office window frequently he does not 
know whether he is to be charged $2, 
$1.50, or $1 for the best seats, although 
he may have purchased a ticket for the 
same seat the week or the night before 
at any one of those prices. 
buys in the dark, but in addition to the 
money which he may lose, he is wagering 
from two to three hours of his time in 
the hope that he will be entertained, and 
if he is not there is no redress. 

One reason for the fluctuation of thea- 
tre prices is the whim of certain players 
who deem it beneath their dignity and a 
slur on their reputations to play at 
prices less than $2. So it not infrequent- 
ly happens that, while the scale of prices 
ranging from 50 cents to $2 is advertised, 
in reality only two rows of seats are held 
at the $2 scale, as a sop to the Cerberus- 
tempered star. Of course, the theatre 
patron has no way of knowing this until 
he applies at the box office, and if he 
does not feel disposed to pay $2 for his 
seat he remains away from the play- 
house, ignorant of the fact that the 
choicest orchestra chairs were on sale for 
$1.50. If he asks for the “best seats,” 
pays $2 each for them and discovers 
later that he merely bought the highest 
priced, not the best seats, he is one more 
play ‘patron who is weaned from the 
theatre by chicanery and haphazard 
methods. 

Our advance representative having 
determined “the scale of prices,” pro- 
ceeds to write the advertisement for his 
attraction. Now, the newspaper rate for 
theatrical advertising is higher than that 
for any other class of advertising, and it 
varies not with the amount of the cir- 
culation of the medium, but largely on 
the whim of the paper’s business office 
and the price for which it is believed 
that “the theatre will stand.” The local 
manager of the theatre makes no violent 
protest, because he only pays a sma!l 
percentage of the total, the major part 
being borne by the traveling company. 
And owing to the habit of producers to 
consider that “every week’s business 
stands alone,” no concerted effort has 
ever been made by New York theatrica! 
managers to obtain fair advertising rates, 
based on circulation and _ influence. 
Things are merely allowed to drift from 
season to season, the producer consider- 
ing that the amount which could be 
saved is hardly worth “worrying about,” 
and using all mediums of publicity in 
each community rather than cooperate 
with other producers in a nation-wide 
appraisal of advertising values. The ad- 
vance agent prepares the “copy” for this 
expensive newspaper space. Not one 
advance man in three hundred knows 
anything whatever about ad-writing, and 
yet he is buying space at, say, $3.50 an 
inch, whereas the local merchant pays an 
experienced ad-writer to set forth his 
wares and buys advertising space at per- 
haps 90 cents or $1 an inch. 

The advance agent “dashes off” his ad 
copy on the back of an envelope and 


He not only - 





leaves it with the man about the theatre, 
who attends to the distribution of posters 
and heralds. In many instances, especial- 
ly in the smaller cities, the advance man 
never sees a proof of his ad, which, in the 
majority of cases, is immaterial, because 
he knows as little about the preparation 
of attractive ad copy as the ten-dollar- 
a-week errand boy who takes the copy 
to the printer. 

In the preparation of his announce- 
ments for the various newspapers, the 
agent is entirely unrestrsined in the use 
of adjectives and figures. Usually he 
simply makes copies of the stories 
which he has prepared in sufficient va- 
riety for the entire season. A three 
months’ engagement on Broadway lbe- 
comes a “year’s run” by the time the 
production reaches Newark, and “the 
original all-star New York cast” has 
come to mean less than nothing, for 
every burlesque and ten-cent vaudeville 
sketch company uses the phrase with a 
glibness that is laughable. Yet, an ex- 
amination of the advertisements and 
reading notices for ninety per cent of 
the traveling attractions will reveal this 
phrase in use. 

No attempt at honesty in the publica- 
tion of pictures is made. The same 
flashlights which were made in New York 
during the early run of a play are used 
throughout a tour, regardless of the fact 
that perhaps not a single member of the 
original company remains in the cast. 
Such methods may have deceived the 
public ten or fifteen years ago, when the 
magazines devoted little space to thea- 
tres, but now the reader in Delhi, Iowa, 
if he is interested at all in the theatre, 
knows as well the personnel of the orig- 
inal cast of a New York success as does 
the producer himself. When he sees the 
picture of members of the original cast 
and goes to the theatre in the expecta- 
tion of finding them in their original 
roles, but discovers that the principals 
have been replaced by other players of 
perhaps equal merit, but less distinction, 
his faith in advance promises is de- 
stroyed, and a patron is thus alienated 
from the theatre because there is no 
such policy as honesty. 
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Cleaning Fluid 


Removes Grease Spots Instantly 
Cleans all materials without injury to fabric or color. 
Silk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, Velour, Felt, 
Velvet, Madras, Net, Lisle, Flannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon. 
White Kid Gloves Coats, Cloaks Cloth Uppers 

Silk and Satin Slippers Neckties Furs 
Neckwear Coat Collars Blankets 
Feathers Furaiture Covers Veils 
Dresses Portieres Hosiery 
Parasols Tapestries Lingerie 
Wraps Rugs Jabots — 
Opera Capes Carpets Typewriters 
Ribbons Piano Keys Auto-Apparel 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1 Size Bottles, All Drug Stores. 
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